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THE TEACHING OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


It has been our privilege for a number of years to have charge 
of a freshman class in Latin, in which four hours a week are given 
up to the reading of an author and one hour to prose composition. 
The students come from many different schools and may fairly be 
regarded as representative of the high-school and academy output 
of the country. Some of them are noticeably proficient: ready 
and accurate in translation, alert in problems of grammar, appre- 
ciative in matters of style. But it is not with these good students 
that we are here concerned. We are thinking of the others—the 
majority—some of whom are only mediocre and some of whom are 
manifestly weak. That there should be some mediocre and some 
weak students in every large class is of course inevitable. But our 
present contention is that there are a great many more of them 
than there should be. Their large numbers steadily tend to the 
lowering of class standards. Their translation is inaccurate, their 
pronunciation very largely haphazard, and their prose exercises are 
in a considerable number of cases unspeakable. We do not think 
that the secondary teachers alone are responsible for the situation. 
College and university professors have had a large, if not a dominant 
influence in the introduction of the methods of teaching which now 
prevail in the schools and which, we believe, have brought about the 
present state of affairs. 

With the questions of translation and pronunciation we do not 
propose to deal now. These must be threshed out separately. 
It is of Latin prose composition that we wish to speak. As we 
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have already indicated, this is the branch in which the failure of 
our freshmen is most conspicuous. Surely it is reasonable to expect 
that by the time students have reached college they should be able 
to translate simple pieces of connected narrative into Latin that 
would have some semblance of respectability. This, however, a 
majority of them cannot do. Indeed, so manifest is it that they 
cannot do it that in the course referred to we have for a long time 
omitted the connected pieces and confined the work to exercises 
made up of separate sentences on specific topics of syntax. But 
even here they fail. Many of their exercises are little better than 
an odd jumble of syntactical errors and inflectional vagaries. If one 
quizzes them on the reason of any case or tense or mood that they 
may have used, one quickly sees how deep-seated the mischief is. 
There is no definiteness of information; their answers are vague and 
hazy; their grammatical intelligence seems to be clouded by some 
sort of shifting miasma of doubt and uncertainty. 

Several causes contribute to this state of things. Ignorance in 
the matter of forms probably goes back, in part at least, to a lack 
of drill in the first and second years of the course. Ignorance of 
word-order may easily be traced to the chaotic condition of our 
knowledge of the subject, as represented in a majority of the gram- 
mars. The indefiniteness of their information in regard to syntax 
is partly due to the fact that syntactical study is in a state of transi- 
tion. We have seen many venerable grammatical categories pass 
away within the last decade, and their places have been taken by 
Volitives and Anticipatories, by Subjunctives of Obligation, Natural 
Likelihood, and Ideal Certainty. We have seen the Sequence of 
Tenses, once triumphant, assailed, and now again recrudescent. 
We can no longer use the Ethical Dative and Potential Subjunctive 
as sacks into which all datives and subjunctives not otherwise 
explained may conveniently be dumped. With these changes in 
syntactical theory some of us have kept up. Many of us, however, 
while aware in a general way of what is going on, have not adopted 
the results of the later researches. We still teach according to the 
older system, and the only effect of our knowledge of the new theories 
is a decrease in the vigor and enthusiasm of our presentation of the 
old. We waver, dazed and uncertain, between the devil of the old rule- 
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of-thumb method and the deep sea of the new psychological syntax. 
We feel that we should flee from the former and his ways but we 
hesitate to take the plunge. And, as we should expect, the vague- 
ness and uncertainty of our views are reflected in the equipment 
of our students. 

But in none of these things have we more than a minor contrib- 
uting cause to the failure of our students in prose composition. 
The principal cause, we believe, is to be found in the system, now 
prevalent, of basing the exercises on certain parts of the text of the 
authors read. We are convinced that this is a fad which has done 
untold harm. The results of its long trial seem to us to demonstrate 
that it is a failure. We say nothing here about the shameful gram- 
matical dissection to which it subjects an author, and which tends 
to give a young student the impression that the study of Latin is 
the study of grammar and nothing more. This is an important 
aspect of the subject, but it is apart from our present inquiry. We 
are objecting to the method here on the ground that it fails to give 
a student that knowledge of Latin forms, syntax, vocabulary, and 
word-order which he must acquire before he can read Latin with 
ease, and we are assuming that such acquirement is the immediate 
purpose of all instruction in prose composition. 

Why the system fails becomes apparent on an examination 
of the exercise books themselves. In some of them we find two, 
three, and even more syntactical topics, having no relation to one 
another, crowded into a single exercise. The next exercise will 
show another group of topics without inherent connection, and so 
on from exercise to exercise. In the case of important topics only 
a fragmentary treatment is found in any one exercise. By the 
exigencies of the system on which he is constructing his book the 
author is obliged to confine his sentences to that phase of the topic 
which is illustrated in the particular part of the text upon which 
the exercise is based, and so he must return continually to the same 
subject, picking it up piece-meal as he works through the text. In 
one book made on this plan and having a wide circulation we find 
that the various phases of Conditional Sentences are scattered in 
half a dozen different places. The same is true of other topics 
of first importance. The result is that the student fails to get a 
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systematic view of the whole topic. His ideas are as scattered and 
incoherent as the treatment itself. To the author of the book, 
with his detailed knowledge of the whole subject, this dislocated 
treatment does not of course present any special difficulties. He 
knows the relations between the different parts and the whole. 
But the student does not know them. He has only the elementary 
principles which he has acquired from his first Latin book. In 
regard to many of the matters treated in the prose composition 
books his mind is a ¢abula rasa. In a word, the author fails to put 
himself in the student’s place and to look at the subject from his 
point of view. 

Incoherence, however, is not the only weakness of the method. 
Of equal importance is the fact that it substitutes for independent 
effort on the part of the student a system of mechanical imitation 
and adaptation. We can readily imagine the avidity with which 
a young student would seize upon the passage on which the exercise 
is based and apply it to the purpose in hand. The element of con- 
structive work, the proper application of principles previously ac- 
quired, and discrimination in the choice of words and of word-order 
are to a very large extent excluded. Words, forms, constructions, and 
word-order are there before him, and beyond these he need not look. 
A posteriori the system seems to us to have proved a failure, a priori 
it was never likely to be anything else. The transfer of words, idioms, 
and constructions from a Latin text to an oral or written exercise 
could never, in our opinion, reasonably be expected to fix the word 
or construction in the mind of the average student. Skill in adapta- 
tion he may in time acquire, but a well-grounded knowledge of 
essentials, never. It is too easy; the supports are always at hand. 
Trained to walk by means of crutches, he never learns to walk 


without them. 


The first number of the first volume of the Classical Journal 
(December, 1905) is out of print, and we have been requested by the 
publishers, The University of Chicago Press, to state that they will 
pay thirty cents for every copy of it that is sent to them. 


THE QUANTITATIVE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, AND 
ITS MEANING FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION! 


By WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 
University of Chicago 


I plan to treat my subject as briefly as possible in the first attack, 
and in a form in which teachers could put it orally before intelligent 
young students (of whom there are many). I use the word “attack” 
advisedly, for this paper is merely the continuation of a thirty-year- 
old contention of mine in behalf, as it seems to me, of literary feeling 
and sound science. We inherited a bad pronunciation of Latin 
prose, and changed it for a better one, which we carry out badly, 
losing half, or perhaps all, of the pleasure we might have. We 
inherited an artificial reading of Latin verse, built upon a pronuncia- 
tion confessedly wholly different from that of the Roman poets; and 
all the absurdities of this system have been carried over into our 
present one. Our reading of Latin verse is hard work, unpleasant 
work, and worse than a waste of time. It might be easy, charming, 
and an aid to the enjoyment and love of literature. The reform has 
already made a good start. When I made my break with tradition 
nobody else in the world, so far as I knew, read Latin verse in the 
way in which I believed the Romans read it,? and the school texts 
gave no help to quantitative pronunciation after the first year. Today 
practically all American texts afford the desired aid, and the number 
of people reading verse in the right way is steadily growing. 

At the request of your programme committee I set forth the theory 
once more; but the need of brevity will compel the omission of many 
modifications of importance and interest. 

Let us look at three short passages from Roman writers, and 
consider what follows from them: 

te soe dactylus, una enim syllaba par est brevibus (. . . . longam esse 
duorum temporum, brevem unius, etiam pueri sciunt); “the dactyl, for in it 


t Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, St. Louis, May 4, 1906. 

2In 1895 I learned from my colleague, Professor Hendrickson, that Professor Usener, of Bonn, 
read in the same way. In the following spring we met and read to each other, and found a com- 
plete identity of method. It is to be regretted that Professor Usener published no papers on the subject. 
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one syllable is equal to the short ones (. . . . a long syllable consists of two 
units of time, and a short of one, as even children know);”’ Quintil. ix. 4. 46. 


2. Scande versum: 
Conticu ere om nes in tenti que ora te nebant 


Priscian, Partitiones duodecim versuum Aenetdos; Keil III. 469. 15. 

3. T. Livius hexametri exordio coepit: Facturusne operae pretium sim, 
“Livy begins with the opening of an hexameter;” Quintil. ix. 4. 74. 

From these three passages alone, even if there were not a multi- 
tude of others, we might learn the most important features of Roman 
quantitative pronunciation, and of the relation of prose and verse. 

From 1, with its definition? of the values of longs and shorts, and 
of the nature of the dactyl, it follows that the first syllable of the 
dactyl conticu- in 2 took up as much time in utterance as the second 
and third syllables together. But the vowel a is in itself short. There 
must have been some additional element, on which approximately 
the same amount of time was spent as upon a short vowel. The 
only possible additional element is the x. In the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of verse, then, an m before a consonant occupied practically as 
much time as a short vowel. This we could make apparent to the 
eye by writing the foot as 

contict- (equals — ~ ~) 

The third and fourth feet are nes in tenti. Here again we have 
the same relation of equivalency of length between a short vowel 
and a consonant in such groups as we are considering. The i of in- 
and the e of -ten- are short. Then the following m must take, in 
each case, one unit of time, with an utterance which might, to our 
eyes, be suggested by the spelling innntennnti. Now, this is not the 
case with corresponding groups in English. If I say “‘he did it inten- 
tionally,” the m’s are all heard, but the first two do not take up enough 
time to make the first two syllables long—commensurate, for example, 
with such syllables as “fate” or “coast,” which are really long. 
Either, then, our English pronunciation of such consonants is not 
like the pronunciation of daily Latin speech, or the pronunciation 
of daily Latin speech was like English pronunciation in this regard, 
and the pronunciation of Latin verse was strikingly different from 


* Of course the definition was meant only to be a rough one; but of course, also, we may accept 
it as practically correct. It is echoed again and again by the later grammarians, as by Charisius, 
Keil I. 11. 15, in brevi syllaba tempus est unum, in longa duo, and Diomedes, Keil I. 428. 19, vocales 
correptae (short vowels) singula obtinent tempora, productae bina. 
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that of daily speech. Which is the truth, I leave for the moment in 
doubt—if, indeed, anyone is capable of entertaining a doubt for 
that length of time. 

The second foot in the same verse from the Aeneid is ere om-. 
The second syllable, om-, is long. The o is again short. Therefore 
the verse must have been so read that the m took about as much 
time as the 0. Now, this would be practically impossible if the 
division of syllables were o-mnes, as the Roman grammarians are 
thought to teach us. It is hardly credible that considerable time 
should be spent upon the m, unless it was pronounced in the same 
vocal impulse with the 0, that is, in the same syllable. We must 
also not fail to notice thet Priscian writes the m with the 0, and not 
with the nes. He does, in short, precisely that to which our own 
reasoning brought us a moment ago. 

The case is obviously the same with combinations like ct or pt 
(as in iacto, aptus). It would be impossible, if one began a syllable 
with the ¢ or p, to linger upon the sound. It cannot be heard at 
all, until the instant before the ¢ comes out. The man who should 
try to dwell upon the c or p would be in the position of the stutterer 
before he begins to utter any sound whatever. Let anybody try it 
for himself. The argument as such does not hold, of course, for s 
before another consonant. One could spend as much time as one 
wished over an s (as if we should pronounce English stutter as 
ssstulter; though nobody does). But, since it is clear that the Romans 
said iac-to, ap-tus, etc. (not ia-cto, a-ptus, etc.), it is morally certain 
that they correspondingly said is-te,* for example, and not i-ste. 

For convenience, let us speak of a consonant coming before another 
(unless the combination be mute and liquid?) as a blocked, or obstructed, 
consonant. 

Now, it is just barely conceivable that, while the Romans, as they 
went about their daily business, pronounced combinations like mn, 
ct, pl,etc., together and at the beginning of syllables, they might occa- 
sionally depart from the ordinary pronunciation of such groups, if they 
wanted to force a certain time-value in a certain spot in verse. But 


1 There is also direct proof from inscriptions and manuscripts. 

2 The case of mute+liquid is different, and does not belong under our present evidence. The 
pronunciation of patres and tenebrae, for example. was ordinarily pa-tres and te-ne-brae, but might be 
made pai-res and te-neb-rae (compare ‘‘ Pat Ray’’ and “‘ Bob Reynolds”) in verse. 
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there is not a single place in the classical Roman poetry where a 
syllable of the kind we are examining is short. It is altogether 
incredible that the Romans should never once, in the whole range 
of this poetry, have pronounced such syllables in their habitual man- 
ner. It follows either that the rule for syllabification which is con- 
stantly given us in our Latin grammars (I know of only one grammar 
in the world, that of Hale and Buck, in which it is not given, and 
only in West’s grammar is any hesitation expressed in giving it')— 
it follows either that this rule, as a rule of pronunciation, was wrong, 
or that it was not a rule for pronunciation at all, but only for the 
division of syllables in writing, when it became necessary to break 
a word in two at the end of a line. A very slight examination of 
the actual statements of the Roman grammarians, which ought to 
have been made long ago, shows that the latter is the case. The 
earlier ones say distinctly “‘when you divide in writing,” cum dividis 
in scribendo, cum dividis in scriptura, and the like. I have treated 
the subject, with an irresistible array of evidence, in the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology of the year 1896; and Professor Den- 
nison, of the University of Michigan, has recently finished and pub- 
lished? a laborious investigation begun at the same time, proving 


' that the prevailing division of words at the ends of lines in inscriptions 


is in flat opposition to the rule of the grammarians. There remains only 
the detailed proof, which I shall sometime give, that even the Roman 
writers of manuscripts, the men who would most naturally have been 
under the influence of the grammarians, did not divide according to 
their rule, but according to the principle which I have urged. The 


* Bennett expresses hesitation in his Appendix, but leaves the traditional statement in the Gram- 
mar, even in the imprint 1905. 

2 “‘Syllabification in Latin Inscriptions,” Classical Philology I. pp. 47-68 (1905). A brief summary 
of the leading arguments of my Harvard paper may be found in Professor Dennison’s introduction. 

3I gave the quite conclusive facts from a number of manuscripts (as well as from occasional 
punctuation between syllables in inscriptions) before the German Archaeological Institute in Rome 
ten years ago, but have waited for a still larger array before publishing. 

Let me add here that, in spite of the correspondingly uniform agreement of writers with regard 
to Greek syllabification, I have enough evidence already from manuscripts and papyri, in addition to 
conclusions drawn from Greek versification, to make me strongly incline to believe that, for Greek 
as well, the grammarians’ rule was simply a rule of thumb for the division of words at the end of 
lines, and not a matter of pronunciation at all. 

In an aritcle on ‘‘Syllabification in Gothic,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology XX1. 
1 (October, 1906), Mrs. Klara H. Collitz describes the usage in Gothic manuscripts, stating that it 
differs from Latin usage, but adding in a note at the end that it proves to agree in the main with Roman 
usage as shown in Mr. Dennison’s paper (which appeared after she had written), and with my promised 
statement of the practice of Roman scribes. 
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only possible explanation of the fact is that the writers were governed 
by their pronunciation. We may accordingly state the doctrine of 
“length by position” as follows: A syllable made up of a short vowel? 
and one or more obstructed consonants is long (thus éac- in iac-to). 

We pass to the third extract—a passage of high illumination. 

If Quintilian, who was an accomplished man and grammarian, 
and not a vain talker, means anything at all, he means that a person 
reading these five words of Livy in the way in which one would natur- 
ally read them in prose, produced upon the ear the effect of the first 
four feet of a hexameter. This proves four things: 

1. The Roman pronunciation of verse and the Roman pronun- 
ciation of prose were essentially the same; for otherwise the latter 
would not have produced the effect of the former. 

This carries with it the answer to the question about the pronuncia- 
tion of obstructed consonants; e. g., of m before n, of c and p before 
t, etc. The passage shows that the pronunciation which we made 
out for verse was not artificial but the pronunciation of daily life—that, 
at the dinner table, and not merely in a poet’s reading, obstructed 
consonants took substantially as much time as short vowels. 

2. The Romans ordinarily slurred in daily speech; for, if they 
had not, a man reading these words of Livy would not be making 
hexameter verse. 

3. Word-accent was not lost in Roman verse; for if, to make 
verse of these words, you had to say, not 6perae prétium as in prose, 
but operaé pretizim, then a person reading these words as prose would 
would not be producing upon the ear the effect of verse. 

4. Where, in poetry, word-accent and verse-ictus did not coincide, 
the ictus was slight—not heavier than a reader encountering the 
same words in prose would unconsciously give under the influence 
of the recurring equal and generally similar masses. 

In a word, we may conclude briefly, from this single sentence of 
Quintilian, that, like prose and verse in all the languages of which 
we ourselves have any first-hand knowledge, Roman prose and Roman 
verse were pronounced substantially alike; that, to the reader, the 
reading of verse was not a matter of versification, but only a matter 


f+ The easier form of the rule for the beginner is that a syllable is long if its vowel is followed by two 
or more consonants (except a mute plus a liquid, or the combination qu). 
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of pronunciation, the poet himself having done the rest. This I 
have already proved in print, with additional evidence, in a paper’ 
read and illustrated before the American Philological Association in 
1895. The article is less widely known than the importance of the 
subject seems to render desirable, as is also my paper given before 
the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor three years later.?,_ Evidence 
of this appears, e. g., in the fact that Professor Goodell, of Yale, in an 
important book published among the Yale Bicentennial Publications,’ 
put forth the suggestion that word-accent was not lost in Roman 
poetry,* not knowing, as he afterward wrote me, that this had ever 
been made before. It appears again in Miss E. H. Du Bois’s recent 
-book,5 in which, while Professor Bennett’s view (to be mentioned 
presently) is condemned, mine is apparently not even thought of. 

It was a great pleasure to me, on the other hand, whena former pupil 
of mine, Professor Joseph H. Howard, with my hearty consent, pub- 
lished a pamphlet for teachers,° professedly setting forth my theory, 
with many suggestions for its application. It was a pleasure when 
Professor Knapp, in his edition of Virgil,? uncompromisingly adopted 
the system. And it was a pleasure, as well as a surprise, to see the 
other day that Professor Albert G. Harkness® could say that he took 
for granted that “accent, such as would exist in prose, is an element 
of the verse structure,” without feeling the need either of an argu- 
ment of his own on the subject, or of reference to any published 
argument. This is certainly a change since the time, a dozen years 
ago, when, at the end of a paper of mine given before the Chicago 
teachers of Latin, one of them refuted me by saying that he had 
written to a professor at Harvard (a friend and former colleague of 
mine, as it chanced) to ask what happened when word-accent and 
verse-ictus did not coincide, and had been informed that word- 


* “Did Verse-Ictus Destroy Word-Accent in Roman Poetry?’’ Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1895. 

* Published in the School Review, May, 1808. 

3 Chapters on Greek Metric (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901). 

41 agree with Professor Goodell and others, and have long held, that word-accent was not lost 
in Greek poetry; and I regret the waste of time which gives the student two conflicting pronunciations 
for prose and verse, both wrong (e.g., dywuev as © ~ » in prose, and » ~ » in verse, while the 
actual pronunciation was | — ~ in both). 

5 The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry (The Columbia University Press, 1906). 

6 The Quantitative Reading of Latin Verse (Scott, Foresman & Co., 1898). 

1 Vergil’s Aeneid (Scott, Foresman & Co., 1900), ; 8 School Review, November, 1906, p. 642. 
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accent was lost!* Professor Bennett’s influence, too (though in his 
pamphlet on Latin verse? and in the book for teachers in secondary 
schools by Professor Bristol and himself’ he has not mentioned 
my view, nor included my paper in his bibliography), is in the same 
direction. And, indeed, I do not believe that Professor Bennett’s 
actual reading of Latin verse differs from that which he found my 
best pupils at Cornell practicing when he succeeded me in 1892; 
for, as regards the one theoretical point of difference—Professor Ben- 
nett’s doctrine4 that ictus was not a matter of stress, but only of the 
relative importance of a long syllable‘—I cannot think that the 
matter goes beyond theory. It is to me incredible—as it is exampled 
in living poetry—that, in Professor Bennett’s own reading, there 
should not be a slight stress ictus where there is a steady recurrence 
of rhythm.°® 

I have shown what a flood of light may be thrown upon Roman 
pronunciation in prose and verse by three passages from Roman 
writers. I hope sometime to discuss in full the mass of evidence 
on these subjects (including slurring and hiatus) presented by the 
later Roman grammarians, and in still larger quantity by Quintilian, 
especially in the ninth book, and by Cicero in the Orator and the 
De oratore. Meanwhile, let me reinforce the impression which I 
hope was made above, by translating an additional baker’s dozen of 
selected passages: 

1. “For we cannot talk except in long and short syllables; and, from these, 
feet result.”,—Quintil. ix. 4. 61. 

* Skutsch, in the Krit-Jahresbericht &. d. Fortschritte d. romanischen Philologie 1890, p. 35, says 


similarly that in Latin poetry word-accent could not stand where it come into conflict with verse-accent. 
My Harvard friend now writes me that he has changed his view since the date of the letter 
referred to. 

2 The Quantitative Reading of Latin Poetry (Allyn & Bacon, 1898). 

3 The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School (Longmans, Green & Co., 1901.) 

4 Set forth in the article, “What was Ictus in Latin Prosody ?” Am. Jour. Phil. XIX, pp. 361-83 (1808.) 

$1 refuted this, as it seemed to me,in my Ann Arbor paper. by showing that in a number of 
kinds of Roman poetry the ictus often fell upon a short syllable. See also Professor Hendrickson’s 
arguments against Professor Bennett's position and Professor Bennett’s reply, Am. Jour. Phil. XX. 

6 Professor Bennett, in discussing my Art of Reading Latin in the book on the Teaching of 
Latin and Greek, not only opposed my method, but devoted a couple of pages to showing that a 
college professor ought not to make suggestions to teachers in the schools with regard to the way 
in which it might be best for them to teach. Lest that same view should stand in the way of sug- 
gestions which I hope to make later, let me say that I took Professor Bennett's injunction the less seri- 
ously because he devoted all of his portion of the book except these two pages to making such 
suggestions himself. The title of the book is The Teaching of Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools. 
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2. “And metrical feet, in fact, so occur in speech that verses of all sorts 
repeatedly drop from us without our recognizing the fact.’””—Quintil. ix. 4. 52. 
3. “‘For verse came into existence before the conscious making of verse. 
Whence the well-known saying, ‘the fauns and prophets sang.’ ’’—Quintil. 


ix. 4. 115. 
4. “The words ut adeas, tantum dabis would make a bad close, for they are 
the ending of a trimeter verse; but there follow. ... . It is very bad when a 


whole verse occurs in prose, and a disfigurement when even a part occurs, espe- 
cially if the latter part of a verse is made out at the end of a period, or the first 
part at the beginning. The reverse is sometimes agreeable, because the begin- 
ning of a verse sometimes makes a very good close, provided it be confined to 
a few syllables, particularly of the senarius or octonarius. ... . But the beginnings 
of verses are not suitable for the beginnings of periods (Livy begins with the 
opening of an hexameter: Facturusne operae pretium sim; for this is the way 
he published it, and it is better than as people emend it). Nor are the ends of 
verses suitable for the ends of periods, as in the case of Cicero’s Quo me vertam 
nescio, which is the end of a trimeter. (Permit me to say trimeter or senarius 
indiscriminately; for there are six feet, and three beats.') The end of an hexam- 
eter makes a still worse finish, as in the case of a sentence of Brutus’ in the 
Letters: Neque illi malunt habere tutores aut defensores, quamquam sciunt pla- 
cuisse Catoni. The other verses (i.e., iambic) are less noticeable, since this 
kind is very close to ordinary speech. And so whole verses frequently drop 
from us. Brutus, led by his very anxiety for fine composition, makes them with 
great frequency, Asinius rather often, and even Cicero sometimes, as in the first 
words of the oration against Piso: Pro di immortales, qui hic illuxit dies.” — 
Quintil. ix. 4. 71. 

5. “‘We often unwittingly utter verses in our orations. This is very bad, but 
we do not notice them ourselves or hear them. As to iambic verses and choli- 
ambic, we can, in fact, hardly escape them; for our speech is largely made up 
of iambs. These verses are easily recognized by the hearer, since they are of a 
very familiar kind. We do, however, unwittingly inflict upon our audience 
others that are less familiar, but are none the less verse—a bad kind of thing, 
and one that must be avoided by a long look ahead.”—Cic. Or. 56. 189. 

6. “To this class belongs that sentence of Crassus, missos faciant patronos: 
ipsi prodeant. For if Crassus had not made a pause before saying ipsi prodeant, 
he would certainly have recognized that he had uttered a senarius; and, in any 
case, prodeant ipsi would have made a better close.”—Cic. Or. 66. 222. 

7. “. . . . when the words are so arranged that the meter (numerus) does 
not seem to have been sought for, but to have followed of itself, as in Crassus’ 
nam ubi lubido dominatur, innocentiae leve praesidium est. For the succession 
of the words makes the meter without any apparent art on the part of the orator.” 


—Cic. Or. 65. 219. 


* Quintilian’s word is percussiones. 


| 

| 

| | 
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8. “And in fact an anapaest goes very well with an anapaest, as being the 
close of a pentameter, or the meter which has taken its name from it; as, mam 
ubi libido dominatur, innocentiae leve praesidium est; for the synaloepha makes the 
last two syllables sound as one.”—Quintil. ix. 4. 109. 

g. “For the running-together of vowels (coeuntes litterae) which is called 
synaloepha, renders speech smoother even than if every word had its full vowel 
at the end (suo fine cludantur).”—Quintil. ix. 4. 36. 

to. “And this is so thoroughly preserved by the usage of Latin speech that 
nobody is so countrified as not to run his vowels together.”*—Cic. Or. xliv. 150. 

11. “But that is for the Greeks to settle for themselves; we are not allowed 
to keep our sounds apart even if we wish. This is shown by even the unpolished 
orations of Cato, and by all the poets, except those who, to make the verse come 
out, often employed hiatus, as Naevius: .... quam numquam vobis Grai 
atque barbari; .... and Ennius often: Scipio invicte; and even myself 
once: hoc motu radiantes Etesiae in vada ponti.’’—Cic. Or. xlv. 151. 

12. ‘But the same letter (m) when it is final and is in contact with the initial 
vowel of a following word in such a way that it might pass over to it, is, though 
written, still incompletely pronounced, as in multum ille and quantum erat, so 
that it almost gives the effect of a new letter. For it is not removed, but only 
obscured, and is, as it were, a mark between two vowels to keep them from 
running together.””-—Quintil. ix. 4. 40. 

13. “For vowels very often coalesce, and certain consonants are obscured 
in character when a vowel follows. I have given an example of both in multum 
ille et terris.”—Quintil. xi. 3. 33. 

It is perfectly evident from these passages that the pronunciation 
of verse was not markedly different from that of prose. In the oration 
against Piso (4), Cicero pronounced a whole iambic verse; but it is 
altogether unlikely that he said élluxit diés. In 6, Crassus had actually 
made iambic verse as far as he went before pausing, though it is 
certain that he had said missos fdciant patrénos, not missés facidnt 
patrénos; for it is expressly implied by Cicero that Crassus had not 
himself recognized what he was doing. In 7, Crassus had made 
meter (in -ae leve praesidium est, ~~ and without seeming, 
at any rate, to have intended it; so that he could not have said 
innocentiaé leve praésidium est. And it could not be shown more 
plainly than in 5 that a succession of feet which would have made 
verse in a poet’s production made verse in an oration, and were felt 
as such by the hearers, though the orator himself might be quite 


* The manuscripts have quin nolit; but the context shows clearly that this is a scribe’s blunder 
for qui nolit, the reading adopted by almost all editors, and translated above. See Sandys’ Orator, 
and, for the subject of the occurrence of verse in prose, Reid’s note upon Cicero’s Academica i. 8. 30. 
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unconscious of their effect. Word-accent, then, was not lost in Latin 
verse; and ictus in verse, where it did not coincide with word-accent, 
was not heavier than the unconscious ictus given in prose where two 
or more similarly constituted groups occurred in succession. 

It is also a clear inference in 7, that in the passage in the oration of 
Crassus the last two syllables, wm and est, were run together; and 
this is said point-blank by Quintilian in 8.‘ It is obvious then that, 
so far as the word est is concerned, some kind of a running-together 
took place when a vowel with m preceded. And again, without 
restriction to a single kind of cases, slurring was plainly not a special 
device of Latin verse, but the ordinary habit of Latin utterance, 
just as it is of Italian utterance today. Cicero must have slurred 
di into immortales in his opening words against Piso (6), or the effect 
would not have been that of verse. Further, not only do men who 
are discussing prose utterance take their examples freely from verse 
(as Quintilian does in 12 and 13), but the express statement that 
slurring was the regular usage is made in g, 10, and 11, with an 
explicit coupling of prose usage and verse usage (‘‘orations” and 
“‘poets’’) in the last-named passage. Yet, in prose utterance, as in 
verse, one who wished might preserve the full sound of a final vowel 
under special circumstances, as we know well enough for verse, and 
as is shown for prose not only by statements in Quintilian which need 
not be given here, but by the fact that an unslurred qui is required 
to make the iambic verse pointed out in 4 for Cicero’s opening sen- 
tence against Piso. And finally, it is clearly said in 12 and 13 that 
some faint sound for m, not otherwise occurring, was heard where it 


preceded an initial vowel.? 


1 The habit is attested in inscriptions by spellings like bonust (not, by the way, bonumst), The 
subject is briefly treated by Professor Buck in the Hale-Buck Grammar 34. 3. N. The same holds 
for other vowels before est, as shown by frequent spellings both in inscriptions and in certain early 
manuscripts. Thus Gallia est was pronounced Galliast (cf. English ‘who's it?,’’ “*He’s it’’). 


2 The most probable conjecture is made in the Hale-Buck Grammar 34. 2. 
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ROMAN BUSINESS LIFE AS SEEN IN HORACE 


By CHARLES KNAPP 
Columbia University 


The purpose of this paper is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
So far as I know, attention has not been called to the light thrown 
by Horace on Roman business life. One can hardly wonder at 
this, however, since the verses of a lyric poet—it is as a lyric poet that 
Horace is best known and has most impressed the world—constitute 
the last source to which one would naturally resort for information 
on so prosaic a subject as a nation’s business and commercial life. 
Yet it is precisely in his lyrics that, in some respects at least, Horace 
is most suggestive in this connection. 

On almost every page of Horace we have evidence that the intense 
commercial activity of his time had made a deep and abiding impres- 
sion on his imagination. One thinks first here of the ever-recurring 
mercator, the merchant engaged in transmarine commerce and sailing 
the seas in his own ship.t| The mercator is Horace’s typical example 
of that kind of restless ambition which leads men to devote all their 
energies to the amassing of wealth. To this spirit of commercialism 
there are other allusions. Epp. i. 1. 53-69 may be summed up in a 
sentence: “the business world is money-mad, eager to heap up 
wealth by fair means or foul.” See also Epp. i. 6. 31-35. In Epp. 
ii. 1. 103-10 Horace does indeed say that the old commercial instinct 
of the Romans is dead, but the tone of the passage (he is speaking 
ironically and extravagantly) proves that he is not to be taken at his 
his word. Serm.i.1 throughout testifies to the strength of the money- 
making passion and to the devotion to business which, in spite of all 
grumbling at individual lots, marked the world with which Horace 
was familiar. Commercial metaphors occasionally occur. In C, 
i. 3. 1-8 Vergil is spoken of as a depositum; the ship is a sort of bank- 

tIn S.i. 1. 6.; C. i. 1. 15-18; i. 31. 9-15; iii. 24. 35-44; Epp.i. 1. 45, 46; i. 16. 


69-72; A. P. 114 ff. he is mentioned by name. C. i. 35. 6-8; ii. 13. 13-16; ii. 16. 
1-4; iii. 29. 57-61; iv. 6. 19; Epod. 17.20, also contain allusions to him. 
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messenger charged with the duty of delivering Vergil safely on Grecian 
soil, as a messenger might be sent to deliver money or a certified 
check. In C. i. 24. 11, 12 this figure recurs. 

The enormous expansion of Roman commerce in the last two 
ante-Christian centuries was due largely to two causes, the wants of 
the people and the ever-increasing surrender of the Romans to the 
influence of oriental luxury. The wants of the greater portion of 
the populace were, to be sure, modest. From Cato De agri cultura 
56-58 we learn that slaves working in the country received about 
four modii of wheat per month, a gallon and a half of wine per month 
on the average, some olives, figs, and salt (a modius per year).* City 
slaves perhaps received even less, since their work was less laborious. 
The diet of the free population of the cities consisted chiefly of bread 
(jrumentum?) and vegetables (holus). In several places Horace 
mentions holus as a simple or poor man’s diet. In C, i. 31. 15, 16 
the olives, the chicory, and the mallows are typical of the humble life 
of the contented poor, as sharply contrasted with the various forms 
of wealth for which the poet does not pray, 3-14.3 

Yet, simple and frugal as were the wants of the major portion of 
the population of Rome, in the aggregate vast quantities of supplies 
of divers kinds were of necessity imported to supply those wants. 
Whence came the supplies of grain needed to feed Rome’s vast pop- 
ulation—a population which, it has been maintained, was not exceeded 
by that of any modern capital down to the beginning of the last cen- 
tury? To this question Horace returns a fairly complete answer, 
though, of course, we know the answer independently of any infor- 
mation conveyed by him. ‘There was a time, no doubt, when Italy 
produced sufficient grain t8 meet all the needs of its own people.4 


t Cf. also S. i. 5. 68, 89, and the editors there. 

2 Cf. the important part played by /rumentum in Caesar’s accounts of his com- 
paigns: see, e. g., B. C. i. 48; i. 52; iii. 47 ff. See also opsonium in the lexiccns. 

3 Epod. 2. 55-66, though written of the country, throws light on the modest fare 

* of many in the cities. For other references to holus see S. i. 6. 111-15; ii. 7.30 ff.; 

Epp. i. §. 1, 2 (these passages refer to conditions in the city); cf. also S. ii. 6. 60-67; 
ii. 2. 118-22; Epod. 2. 49-60, which deal with life in the country. See Professor 
Smith’s excellent note on Epod. 2. 59. Of general bearing is Epp. i. 17. 13 ff. One 
may say that wherever in Latin literature there is an allusion to simple living, mention 
is made of vegetables or of grain in some form. 

4 See Tacitus Ann. xii. 43; Marquardt Privatleben?, 397, Rémische Staatsver- 
waltung?, II. 111. 
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But that day had passed long before Horace was born. As the result 
of the policy whereby the government in times of scarcity of food- 
supplies imported grain and sold it at less than the market rates, 
much of the land in Italy could no longer be cultivated at a profit, at 
any rate if devoted to the raising of cereals. The death or ruin of 
small landholders through incessant wars, the buying-up of great 
tracts of land by speculators and the use of these lands, not in agricul- 
ture proper, but in the raising of cattle, horses, sheep, and goats, the 
increase in the number of slaves, which made possible the manage- 
ment of vast estates, all contributed to make Italy less and less self- 
sustaining. To these circumstances Horace alludes in C, ii. 15,* an 
ode believed by some to have been written at the suggestion of Augus- 
tus as part of the latter’s attempt to stimulate anew devotion to 
husbandry. 

Italy, then, was forced to rely mainly on outside lands for its food- 
supply, as Athens was in earlier times and as England is today. 
Grain came to Italy from Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, especially 
Egypt.? 

Among the necessaries of life, even to the poor, we must reckon 
olives, olive oil, and honey. Olives were given even to the slaves, 
Beside its other uses, olive oil took the place of butter, and honey did 
duty for sugar. Olives Italy raised in abundance; in fact, in such 
quantities as to have some for export;3 the best came from Vena- 
frum.* Honey came in part from Italy, in part from abroad (from 
Mount Hymettus, near Athens).5 

With the other cause that contributed largely to the expansion of 
Roman commerce—the spread of luxury—many passages in Horace 
are concerned. The keynote of his attitude here is struck in C. ii. i5; 
cf. especially vss. 10-16. In vss, 1-8 of C. ii, 18, an ode written in 

1 Cf. Lucan i. 167-70, with Haskins’ note. 

2 Cf. C. i. 31.1-4; i. 1.9, 10; iii. 16.30-32; S. ii. 3.87. See also Marquardt 
Staatsver. II. 112-14; Privatl. 398; Lanciani Ancient Rome 241; Cicero De lege 
Manilia, § 34, and Wilkins’ note; Kiessling on Horace C. i. 1.9, 10. That some 
grain was supplied by Italy goes without saying. We may prove it, if we care to, by 
C. iii. 16.22-28. 

3 Mommsen, History of Rome, English translation, II. 445, 446. 

4S. ii. 4. 69; ii. 8. 45; C. ii. 6. 16. 

5C. ii. 6. 14, 15; iii. 16. 33; iv. 2. 27; S. ii. 2. 15. 
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praise of aurea mediocritas and in condemnation of vainglorious 
ambition and ostentation, we have an instructive pen-picture of one 
of the palaces of Augustus’ marble city. Its columns were cut in 
farthest Africa; the roof-beams came from Hymettus; the Jacuna- 
ria were adorned with ivory or gold, neither of which was produced 
in Italy.2 The clients that thronged such a palace were robed in 
Spartan purple.’ 

Equally instructive are some of the items in the bill-of-fare in 
Epod. 2. 49 ff. On the tables of Rome’s epicures were to be found 
oysters from Circeii;+ the peloris from the Lucrine Lake;5 the murex 
from Baiae,° the pecten from Tarentum;’? garum, fish sauce made 
from the piscis Iberi (Spanish mackerel) ;* the echinus from Misenum; ° 
pickled fish from Byzantium;?° saffron from Corycus in Cilicia (used 
as dressing) ;'* boars from Umbria,'? Laurentum,'s and Lucania 
vinegar made from the wine of Methymna in Lesbos.'5 Other luxu- 
rious dishes, all imported, though their provenience is not given by 
Horace, are the scarus,'® the pavo,'’? and the peregrina lagois.‘* We 
may mention also apples from Picenum'? and from Tibur,?° and pears 
from Calabria.?* 

With fine feasts wines and perfumes were inseparably connected. 
Such phrases as Assyria nardo,?? Achaemenium costum,?3 coronatus 
malobathro Syrio capillos,?+ are suggestive. Two names of unguents, 
malobathrum?s and balanus,?° of themselves tell a story, being importa- 
tions, as were the products to which they were applied. ‘The names 


« Cf. the allusions to Parian marble, C. i. 19. 6, and to Phrygian marble, C. iii. 


I. 41. 
2 Cf. ebur Indicum, C. i. 31. 6. 
3In C. ii. 16. 35, 36 Grosphus wears bis Afro murice tinctae lanae; cf. Epp. ii. 
2. 181 vestes Gaetulo murice tinctae. For purple (crimson) from Tyre or Sidon see 
S. ii. 4. 84; Epp. i. 10. 26. Coae purpurae are mentioned in C. iv. 13. 13. 


4S. ii. 4. 33- 12S. ii. 4. 40. 20 S. ii. 4. 70. 

5S. ii. 4. 32. 13 S. ii. 4. 42. at Epp. i. 7. 14 ff. 
6 Tbid. 14'S. ii. 8. 6. 22 C. ii. 11. 6. 
7S. ii. 4. 34. 15S. ii. 8. 50. 23 C. iii. 1. 44. 
8S. ii. 8. 46. 16 S. ii. 2. 22. 24C. ii. 7. 7, 8. 
9S. ii. 4. 33. 17S. ii. 2. 23. 25 C. ii. 7. 8. 

10S. ii. 4. 66. 18 S. ii. 2. 22. 26 C. iii. 29. 4. 


11 S. ii. 4. 68. 


19 S. ii. 3. 272; ii. 4. 70. 
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of wines—Falernum,' Massicum,? Formianum,3 Caecubum,* Sur- 
rentinum,’ Veientanum,® Chium,’? Lesbium,* Coum,®—all testify to 
trade, whether simply inland in Italy or transmarine. 

Articles of luxury, such as ointments, jewelry, or wearing apparel, 
came to Rome from the East, passing often through the ports of 
Syria. This is the point of such phrases as Syra . . . merce,*® Assyria 
nardo,'' Tyriae merces,** 

These allusions create the impression of a vast volume of com- 
mercial dealings, energetically carried on with remote and widely 
sundered regions. This impression is greatly strengthened by the 
mention of Bithyna carina,'3 Thyna merx,'4 Bithynia negotia,'s Cy priae 
merces,'® Cyprian ships,'? Cibyratica (= Phrygia) negotia,** Spanish 
iron (steel),’° iron (steel) from Noricum,?° horses from Gaul,?? wool 
from Tarentum?? and Gallia Cisalpina,?’ fleeces dyed at Aquinum,?4 
cloaks woven at Miletus,?5 Campana sv pellex,?° and vases made at 
Allifae in Samnium.?? One is inevitably reminded by this list of 
Pliny’s description (NV. H. iii. 54) of the Tiber as rerum in toto orbe 
nascentium mercator placidissimus. Soin xi. 240 he calls Rome the 
place ubi omnium gentium bona cominus iudicantur. 

Aside from banking operations (I include here the farming of 
the revenues), the main avenues to wealth in Horace’s time were (1) 
transmarine commerce, (2) agriculture, especially the cultivation of 
the vine and the olive, and (3) the rearing of animals—cattle, sheep, 
goats, horses, etc. Horace at times mentions two, sometimes all 
three, of these together in this precise connection. C. i. 31. 1-15 
will best repay study here. Epp. ii. 2. 177, 178 contains allusion to 

agriculture and the pasturing of animals as avenues to wealth; C. 
ii. 16. 33 ff.; ii. 3, 17; ii. 6. 10-12 dwell on the latter point. 


iC. 4. 29. 305 10 C.i.31.12(Smith’snote). 19 C. i. 29. 15. 

24. 1 ii. 11. 16. 20 C.i. 16.9; Epod. 17.71. 
$C. i. 20. 11. 12 C. iii. 29. 60. 21 C. i. 8. 6, 7. 

4C. i. 37. 5; iii. 28. 3. 13C. i. 35. 7, 8. 22 C. ii. 6. 10, 11. 

5S. ii. 4. 55. “uc. i. 9. 3. 23 C. iii. 16. 35, 36. 

6S. ii. 3. 143. 15 Epp. i. 6. 31. 24 Epp. i. 10. 27. 

7 Epod.g. 34; S.i.10.24. iii. 29. 60. 28 Epp. i. 17. 30. 

8 Epod.g.34;C.i.17.21. 17 C.i. 1. 13. 26 S. i. 6. 118; ii. 3. 144. 


9 S. ii. 4. 29; ii. 8. 9. 18 Epp. i. 6. 33. 27'S. ii. 8. 39. 
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Viniculture is referred to in C. iii. 1. 9, 10; iii. 1. 25-32; in the latter 
passage it is coupled with transmarine commerce. In C. iii. 16. 
25-36 honey-raising, agriculture, wine-growing, and the pasturing of 
cattle are the types of wealth-giving pursuits." 

To banking proper there are but few allusions. Cf., however, 
the obscure passage in S. ii. 3. 69-71 and the editors there. In S.i. 
2. 14-19 there is an allusion to interest, apparently at 60 per cent. 
per annum. In S. i. 3. 84-88 there is another reference to interest, 
with an allusion to the Kalends as a day for the settlement of loans 
or the payment of interest. Janus medius? and Janus summus ab 
imo* plainly contain allusions to money transactions, though the 
exact suggestions conveyed by them to Horace’s readers can no 
longer be determined. The commercial metaphors cited above 
(p. 111) come directly from the counting-room. To the publicani no 
reference is made, naturally enough. Their chief sphere of activity 
was the provinces; Horace’s life, with the exception of a short period 
before and after Philippi, was spent in Rome and Italy. 

In Horace’s time the contract system was highly developed among 
the Romans. See C. ii. 18. 17, 18: tu secanda marmora locas sub 
ipsum funus; iii. 1. 34-37; Epp. i. 1. 77; ii. 2. 72.4 

If we inquire into the details of business life, we find Horace 
animadverting upon the noise and bustle of Rome, which were due, 
no doubt, as with us, largely to business activity. In C. iii. 29. 11, 12 
Horace bids Maecenas omitte mirari beatae jumum et opes strepitum- 
que Romae (cf. Aen. i. 422). In S.i. 6. 42 the plostra ducenta are 
doubtless business carts. Cf. also Epp. i. 17. 7 pulvis strepitusque 
rotarum, and that most interesting passage, Epp. ii. 2. 72-86. Of 
the throngs that crowded the streets we get glimpses in S. i. 9. 77, 78; 
ii. 6. 28-39; Epp. ii. 2. 72-86. For peddlers in the streets, the sub- 
ject so finely illustrated by Martial i. 41, see Epp. i. 7. 64 ff. The 
institor is twice mentioned, Epod. 17. 20; C. iii. 6. 30; in the former 
passage in close connection with mauéae, in the latter in company 
with navis Hispanae magister. 

t Other important passages bearing on this point are Epod. 1. 22-26; C. iii. 23. 
5-8; iv. 5. 16-20; Epod. 4. 11-13. 

2S. ii. 3. 18. 3 Epp. i. 1. 54. 

4See also Mommsen of. cit. II. 449 ff.; Marquardt Privatl. 399, 406; Gow Com- 
panion to the School Classics 178. 
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On particular lines of business Horace throws but little light in 
detail, save, perhaps, in the case of the book-trade. In S. i. 4. 71, 72 
we have 

nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos, 

quis manus insudet volgi Hermogenisque Tigelli. 
The exact meaning of pila is uncertain, but Overbeck’s view,' that 
the reference is to the broad piers of brick-faced concrete that stand 
regularly on the right and the left of the shop fronts, both at Pompeii 
and in the hemicycle of Trajan’s forum, seems to me the most sen- 
sible. The general sense then is “neither the inside nor the outside 
of any bookshop shall ever have my writings,” etc. The passage 
shows that purchasers, real or pretending, were at liberty to enter 
the shops and examine the books, or to look over those exposed to 
view without the shop. The pila may have contained placards also, 
giving notices of books, prices, etc.; cf. Martial i. 117. In Epp. 
i. 20. 1, 2 there is plain reference to a bookseller’s row; a temple of 
Vertumnus seems to have stood in the Vicus Tuscus, which is known 
to have been a very busy street.2_ The brothers Sosii, mentioned 
in vs. 2, were publishers. From vss. 10-13 we learn that books 
which had lost their novelty for the Roman market were shipped to 
Africa or to Spain. 

The Vicus Tuscus is elsewhere mentioned as the headquarters of 
perfumers and the dealers in table luxuries. In the Velabrum, 
which lay between the Palatine and the Tiber, provisions of all sorts 
were sold.5 

Despite the Roman prattle about fides Romana, there were Romans 
who cheated in business. Cf. in general Epp. i. 1. 65, 66. For 

t Pompeii4, p. 379- 

2 The point of Janum (vs. 1) is less plain. Some think of a temple of Janus in 
the Argiletum, the “Printing House Square” of Rome, a street running out from the 


north side of the Forum Romanum. Richter (Topographie der Stadt Rom 107) thinks 
rather of an arch at the end of the Vicus Tuscus where it entered the Forum; to this 
view the -que in Janumgue perhaps lends support. 

3See Porphyrion ad loc. and cf. Ars poetica 345. See also Lanciani Ancient 
Rome 183. 

4S. ii. 3. 226-30. In Epp. ii. 1. 259 there is a reference to “the street that sells 
incense and perfumes and pepper;” this is probably the Vicus Tuscus. 

5 S. ii. 3. 229. Plautus Captivi 489 refers to the Velabrum as the home of “corners”’ 
in oil. 
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cheating tavern-keepers see S. i. I. 29; i. 5. 3, 4. Rogues over- 
reached their business partners: see C. iii. 24. 59-62. Adulterations 
and the like were not unknown: from Epp. i. 10. 26-29 it would 
seem that attempts were made to palm off garments steeped in inferior 
dyes for those treated with the genuine Tyrian color. Cf. further 
the very interesting passage, Epp. i. 16. 57-62, with its appeal to 
Laverna, the goddess of thieves!" In S. ii. 3. 25 a clever buyer of 
gardens and fine houses is dubbed Mercurialis, the idea apparently 
being that no man could honestly be so skilful, but must rather owe 
such extraordinary skill and fortune to some unholy compact with 
the gods. 

We are ready now to draw some inferences from the array of facts 
presented in this paper. It is plain, as already stated, that Horace’s 
mind had been profoundly impressed by the dimensions attained in 
his day by Roman trade and commerce. It is, of course, no small 
part of the value of his testimony that his allusions to the subject are 
incidental. Nothing was farther from his thoughts than the project 
of contributing to a knowledge of Roman business life. Probably 
he was himself unconscious of the extent to which his mind had been 
affected by the abounding mercantile life of his times. Again, he 
speaks with perfect knowledge of the thousand and one things named 
in his writings, whether they are luxurious materials used in the 
building and decoration of houses and palaces, or gorgeous fabrics 
used in wearing apparel, or dainties for the table. He draws con- 
temporary Rome and Italy to the life. 

Further, it is clear that much information—in fact, much more 
than is commonly suspected—concerning Roman trade and com- 
merce can be gained from our various texts. One sometimes reads 
in respectable books by able writers that the chief source of infor- 
mation on this subject is the inscriptions. Whether this is true or 
not, the broad outlines can well be drawn from a study of the literary 
sources. For example, from a source so apparently unpromising 
at first blush as Cicero’s invectives against Catiline, some interesting 
things can be learned. When Cicero tells the senate that Catiline 
met his accomplices for the last time inter jalcarios (i. 8), he gives us 

1 For a splendid commentary on this passage cf. the prayer of the merchants to 
Mercury, Ovid Fasti v. 671-93. 
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a hint that at Rome, as with us, persons engaged in the same occupa- 
tion displayed a tendency to congregate in particular quarters. In 
illud signum collocandum consules illi locaverunt (iii. 20), Cicero 
refers, quite incidentally, to the contract system. 

Statements are sometimes made that commerce played but a 
small part in the economy of Roman life. Thus Pellison,? in a 
chapter dealing with the transaction of business in Pliny’s time, 
says (p. 112): 

Scanty as our information is, we are safe in assuming that commerce, in 
ancient Rome, never reached the same degree of activity as among modern 
nations. There was nothing at Rome which resembled even faintly the rush of 
business which sweeps along in its feverish movement the men of the present 
time. When we consider how practical the Romans were, we are inclined to 
feel much surprise that commerce among them held so unimportant a place, 
and we wonder how it could have been so dormant in an atmosphere which, at 
first thought, seems very favorable to its development.? 


This passage contains a mixture of truth and falsehood. It is 
indeed true that ‘‘commerce, in ancient Rome, never reached the 
same degree of activity as among modern nations.” But one all- 
sufficient explanation is the fact that the world was not as big then as 
it is now. Besides, the world’s progress in various directions—I 
name but one, the use of steam—has added immensely to the growth 
of commerce. Yet it is not true, I believe, that commerce held an 
unimportant place among the Romans. Had commerce filled but a 
small place in contemporary Roman life, it would never have stamped 
itself so largely on the picture of that life as drawn by Horace. Abun- 
dant evidence could be adduced to support that of Horace. I have 
space but for one or two points. Who were the 80,000 Italians that 
were massacred by order of Mithradates? Largely persons inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in Roman mercantile and banking opera- 
tions in the provinces. Sallust+ declares that Cirta, a town in 
Africa, would have fallen into the hands of Jugurtha, had it not been 


t Roman Lije in Pliny’s Time, by Maurice Pellison; translated from the French 
by Maud Wilkinson. The book is based on good authorities and is, in the main, 
instructive and reliable. Johnston Private Lije of the Romans, p. 413, barely touches 
the subject, but his remarks are in the right spirit. 

2 Burn Rome and the Campagna 7, 8, writes in a similar vein. 


3 Mommesen op. cit. III. 355. 4 Bell. Iug. 21. 2. 
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for the multitudo togatorum, the host, evidently, of Italians who had 
settled there for purposes of trade. This multitude Numidas inse- 
quentis moenibus prohibuit. According to Gibbins,’ “Pliny, Varro, 
and Strabo mention that 120 vessels went yearly for Roman business 
to the delta of the Ganges.” Pliny (N. H. vi. 96-101) describes 
various routes to India. In vi. ror he says: 

It will be worth while to set forth in detail the whole route to India, since 
now for the first time definite and precise information is available. The matter 
is one of consequence, since every year now India drains over $2,000,000? from the 
coffers of our empire, and in return sends us back wares that are sold for a sum 
a hundred times as great. 

A very large number of Roman coins has been found in India; in- 
deed it has been held that a certain denarius, bearing the image of 
Augustus, was struck off for this trade only. 

These are a few of the considerations which have led me to the 
conclusion that the volume of business and commerce in ancient 
Rome would compare favorably with that of any country in the world, 
prior to the development of ocean-going vessels propelled by steam 
and of the railroad. These conclusions, based wholly on literary 
passages, are amply confirmed by a single piece of monumental 
evidence, the well-known Monte Testaccio, the hillock close to the 
Tiber’s bank, formed wholly of fragments of amphorae and other 
earthenware vessels broken in the ships that went to and fro from 
the neighboring docks to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

On one other point the passages cited from Horace seem to me to 
throw important light. This point is the attitude of the higher 
classes toward commerce and trade. On first thoughts one would 
be inclined to hold that on this point there is no room for doubt. 
We have, for instance, the familiar passage of Livy, xxi. 63. 3: 

(C. Flaminius erat) invisus patribus ob novam legem quam Q. Claudius 
tribunus plebis adiuvante C. Flaminio tulerat, ne quis senator cuive senator 


t History of Commerce in Europe 20. 

2 Fifty-six million sestertii, says Pliny. 

3 All sorts of things, especially wine, oil, olives, and fruits, were transported in 
amphorae: hence the burden of ships was reckoned in terms of amphorae (cf. Livy 
xxi. 63. 3, cited below). In Plautus Merc. 74 ff. we have (pater mihi dixit) agrum se 
vendidisse atque ea pecunia navem metretas quae trecentas tolleret parasse-—On the 
Monte Testaccio see Richter Topographie 199. 
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pater fuisset maritimam navem quae plus quam trecentarum amphorarum esset 
haberet. Id satis habitum ad fructus ex agris vectandos; quaestus omnis patribus 
indecorus visus. 

A closer examination, however, yields important results. One 
notices that the law was passed in defiance of the senate, and earned 
for Flaminius the hatred of that august body. We must infer, then, 
either that the senate did not agree with the supporters of the law 
that gainseeking occupations were unbecoming to senators, or, that 
—and this is more likely—some other motive was at the bottom of 
the law. Mommsen and Richter’ find this motive in a desire to 
prevent the senators, who were the great landholders, from gaining 
a monopoly of the foreign trade also. Thus interpreted the passage 
is an indirect, but none the less important, testimony to the activity 
of Roman commercial operations at this time, about 218 B.c.; in 
either interpretation the passage shows that in reality, whatever 
their verbal attitude might be, senators were not averse to active 
participation in trade. 

Next comes the long passage in Cicero De offictis i. 150, 151, in 
which all occupations, save agriculture and transmarine commerce, 
are unsparingly condemned. Transmarine commerce, indeed, re- 
ceives but half-hearted commendation—nay, is damned with faint 
praise. In Cicero’s opinion, as held for purposes of publication, 
the only respectable merchant is a retired merchant. Pliny the 
Younger, not to go too far afield, affects to feel the same contempt 
for trade. In i. 3. 3 he writes thus to Caninius Rufus: Quin tu 
(tempus est enim) humiles et sordidas curas aliis mandas et ipse te in 
alto isto pinquique secessu studiis adseris? The context shows that 
the humiles et sordidae curae are the cares imposed upon Rufus by 
his business interests. I said “Pliny affects to feel” designedly. 
One must make large deductions from any such utterances as this 
when it proceeds from the man who sought to study even while out 
hunting. Further, I am fully convinced (and one need go no 
farther than to Horace for the proof) that such expressions of con- 
tempt for trade are lip professions only, having no real place in the 
hearts of the writers. Pellison himself admits this, though the closing 


t Mommsen op. cit. I. 270; W. Richter Handel und Verkehr der wichtigsten 
Volker des Mittelmeeres im Altertum 142. 
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words of the admission seem to me not entirely reconcilable with his 


opinion already quoted,’ for he says (p. 114): 

This contempt for commerce was probably sincere with some of the great 
nobles and literary men among the Romans. But it seems to us that it was 
more often a pretended contempt, assumed by those who wished to appear 
stylish and cultured. At bottom, the Romans, whom Pliny the Elder considered 
so devoted to utility, were mercantile in spirit. 

I said above that I regard Horace’s testimony as in itself amply 
sufficient to show that the better classes of Roman society did not, 
in their secret souls, honestly despise trade. I lay emphasis on 
Horace’s testimony particularly because he was the court poet of 
the day, as well as a man most thoroughly in touch with contempo- 
rary life. In a well-known passage (S. i. 10. 64-91) he declares 
himself, in no uncertain terms, to be the poet of the few, those few 
including only the élite of the city. If those few in their secret souls 
had really entertained a disgust for trade and commerce, would 
Horace, the man who declared his primary, and indeed only, appeal 
to be to their judgment and to theirs alone—the man, further, of 
consummate tact—have suffered a thing distasteful to them to have 


occupied so large a place in his poetry ? 


p. 119. 
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Notes 


Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, 151234 Demonbreun Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ARGUMENT IN THE FOURTH 
CATILINARIAN ORATION 


The fourth oration against Catiline has been read and studied by 
many generations of teachers and students, and it is audacious to suggest 
that our interpretation of Cicero’s argument in it is fundamentally wrong; 
but so it seems to me. Students invariably leave the Catilinarian episode 
with the understanding that Lentulus and his fellow-conspirators were 
executed under the authority vested in the consul by the final decree of 
the Senate, and on the constitutional side Cicero’s speech is regarded as 
a defense of the propriety and constitutionality of this course of action. 
This view of the case is directly or impliedly taught in all the annotated 
editions of the orations which have come under my eye. In point of 
fact, however, in the fourth Catilinarian oration the speaker not only 
makes no defense of the senatus consultum ultimum, but he does not even 
refer to the fact that this measure had been passed. The omission is 
clearly intentional, for in two passages ($$ 5 and 10) Cicero gives a brief 
summary of the action which the Senate had taken with reference to the 
conspirators. In the second passage (§ 10), in view of Cicero’s argument 
in that connection, his failure to mention the final decree is especially 
noticeable. This avoidance of all reference to the matter may be explained 
intwoways. Either the senatus consultum ultimum did not confer authority 
on the magistrate to take extra-constitutional action in specific cases, 
or else Cicero wishes to put his action in punishing the conspirators on 
some legal basis other than the power vested in him by the final decree. 
The first hypothesis is untenable on either theoretical or historical grounds. 
The Senate never passed this extraordinary measure, as Caesar says 
(B.C. i. 5), nisi paene in ipso urbis incendio atque in des peratione omnium 
salutis. The bill introduced martial law under a modified form. It 
presupposed prompt and secret action. To wait for a meeting of the 
Senate and to divulge the plans of the magistrates would have robbed it 
of all value. But we are not obliged to rely on general considerations, 
because elsewhere (Jn Cat. i. 4) Cicero tells us that the passage of the 
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final decree in itself authorized the consul to inflict even the penalty 
of death. This interpretation of the measure comes out clearly also in 


Sallust Cat. 29: 

ea potestas per senatum more Romano magistratui maxuma permittitur: 
exercitum parare, bellum gerere, coercere omnibus modis socios et civis, domi 
militiaeque imperium atque iudicium summum habere; aliter sine populi iussu 
nullius earum rerum consuli ius est. 


The phrase domi imperium atque iudicium summum habere covers 
explicitly the right to impose the death sentence without appeal. It is 
clear that the first supposition made above will not explain Cicero’s atti- 
tude in the oration, and we must conclude that he wished to base his 
action in executing the conspirators on some other legal ground than the 
passage of the final decree. What is his constitutional attitude then in this 
oration? It Seems clear from reading it that he conceives of the Senate 
as a criminal court, sitting under his presidency. It has heard the evidence 
and the confessions of the culprits (cf. Zn Cat. iii. 8-13); it may properly 
impose the sentence of imprisonment or even of death, because the accused 
are hostes, and therefore have forfeited their right as citizens to appeal 
to the popular assembly. This conception of the situation is not only 
implied by Cicero’s frequent use in the oration of such words as iudicare 
(e. g., §§ 10, 18), applied to the proposed action of the Senate, but it is 
explicitly stated in orations of a later date, e. g., in Phil. ii. 18, and In 
Pis. 14, where Cicero remarks: 

crudelitatis tu, furcifer, senatum consul (Piso) in contione condemnas? Non 
enim me qui senatui parui. Nam relatio illa salutaris et diligens fuerat consulis; 
animadversio quidem et iudicium senatus. 


His reason for taking this attitude is apparent. He carefully ignores 
the fact that, under the interpretation of the constitution which he and 
his party accept, he can inflict the death penalty by virtue of the final 
decree which the Senate has already passed, because for so extreme an 
exercise of authority he wishes to have the specific approval and legal 
support of the Senate. 

Of course Cicero did not make a set argument in support of the judicial 
competence of the Senate. Constitutional arguments, such as we are 
accustomed to in modern legislative bodies, seem to have been rare in the 
Roman Senate; and it was better strategy to assume in his speech and 
in his method of action that the Senate could sit as a criminal court than to 
raise the question of its competence by directly claiming judicial power 
for it. Without examining the precedents carefully, his assumption 
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would be readily granted. On many occasions which his hearers would 
recall, conspiracies and murders had been reported to the Senate; it had 
appointed commissions of inquiry, or had laid before the popular assembly 
the question of establishing qguaestiones extraordinariae, or special courts. 
A general remembrance of these incidents would lead his hearers to accept 
without question the view that the Senate could adjudicate criminal cases. 
A careful examination of the facts, however, seems to show that there 
is no case on record in which the Senate actually exercised judicial powers. 
It does not seem even to have enjoyed the right to delegate judicial com- 
petence in criminal cases. The commissions appointed by it did hear 
cases and impose the penalties of fine or imprisonment, but this was done 
by virtue of the recognized right of the magistrate who presided over the 
court, and not through the delegation of judicial power to the commission 
by the Senate. Cicero’s argument, therefore, in the fourth Catilinarian 
oration was well cpnceived to accomplish its purpose, but will not bear 
examination from the constitutional point of view, and it is probably the 
intentional obscuration of his major premise, noted above, that the Senate 
could act as a supreme court in criminal cases, which has led to the 
prevalent misconception of his line of reasoning. 
FRANK Frost ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ON A PASSAGE IN VIRGIL’S FIRST ECLOGUE — 


En umquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen 
post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas ? 


Heyne, in his monumental edition of Virgil, proposed a new inter- 
pretation of the puzzling verses above cited (Ecl. i. 68-70), breaking with 
the explanation given by commentators from the days of Servius to his 
own, and so impressing subsequent editors that his innovation today 
carries the weight of established authority. Before Heyne, post had been 
construed as a preposition, accompanying aliquot aristas, which on the 
strength of Servius’ explicit statement and a passage in Claudian was 
supposed to have the meaning of messes and hence of annos. The shep- 
herd declares simply his desire to return after many days to his little realm. 
So Ambrose Phillips understood the lines, as his pleasing imitation in his 
second pastoral shows. The passage is appropriately cited by Greenough 
and Kittredge: 

When shall I see my hut, the small abode 
Myself had rais’d and cover’d o’er with sod ? 
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Though small it be, a mean and humble cell, 
Yet is there room for me and peace to dwell. 

Heyne, though conceding the imitation in Claudian (De quarto cons. 
Hon. Aug. 372, decimas emensus aristas) and noting, too, the same use 
of wows in Rhianus, seeks to deduce the meaning of Virgil’s lines from the 
passage that follows them in the Eclogue 

impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit, 
barbarus has segetes 
and from a phrase in the Georgics (iii. 476) 
nunc quoque post tanto videat desertaque regna 
pastorum. 
The shepherd, it would seem, is thinking of the desolation of his little estate. 
Heyne therefore, construes post as an adverb, taking regna in apposition 
with aliquot aristas, which has its usual meaning—the shepherd’s realm 
consists of a few poor ears of wheat. Heyne does not explain further the 
construction of the nouns in the passage. Conington regards regna as in 
apposition with aristas, which itself is in apposition with fines and culmen, 
the two objects of the one verb idea in videns mirabor. It would be simpler, 
I think, granting the new construction of post, to take fines and culmen as 
objects of mirabor, and to regard aristas with its appositive regna as the 
object of videns. The sense of the passage would be: 

Ah, shall I ever, after long lapse of time, look in wonder (mirabor) on my 
native borders and the roof of my hut piled high with turf, seeing (videns) my 
realms now shrunk to a few ears of corn ? 

According to this rendering, two moods possess the shepherd’s mind. 
He longs to return, but he also pictures the ruin he shall find. Bitter and 
sweet mingle in his vision, granting it can be fulfilled. In Mr. Mackail’s 
version, a still gloomier shepherd appears: 

Lo, shall I ever, long in time to come, again in my native borders marvel 
as I see my realm sunk to a poor cabin with turf-heaped roof behind a handful 
of corn? 

This amounts to painting the picture anew, with drab for every scarlet. 
Mr. Mackail attains this effect by regarding the connotation of pauperis 
tuguri as identical with that of aliquot aristas. Only one scholar, to my 
knowledge, has concluded that both phrases have the same coloring, but 
that both express the shepherd’s hopeful pride, not his despair. Bryce, 
quoted by Forbiger, takes videns mirabor to mean “look with admiring 
delight,” while mea regna, including the tugurium and the aristae, implies 
“to me a kingdom,” ‘‘my whole kingdom.” 
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Conington, who declares with some reluctance for the new explanation, 
admits that “it would greatly complicate the line.” The grammatical 
construction is not quite so complicated as Conington takes it, and a 
commingling of hope and dismay is not too complicated a mood for a 
Virgilian shepherd; an interpretation, however, which allows the passage 
so many colorings is complex, since instead of answering the main ques- 
tion, it raises new ones. Moreover, if post is an adverb, it is awkwardly 
and ambiguously placed; none of the instances cited in the Heyne-Wagner 
edition or in Forbiger for the occurrence of the adverbial post before an 
accusative with which it does not belong could justify the infelicitous 
grouping here. It is not merely the momentary confusion which the act 
of dissociating the following accusative creates, it is the abrupt introduc- 
tion of post—detached without being emphatic—that makes the line jolty 
and the expression forced. 

A new construction has occurred to me, which I offer, with diffidence, 
for those who would both take post as preposition and regard the sentiment 
of the passage as a blending of desire and dismay. Aliquot aristas might 
be construed, as before, as the object of videns, but post taken with mea 
regna. The meaning thus becomes: 

When shall I look in wonder on my hut, seeing after my realms (i. e., as the 
remainder of all my wealth) only a few poor ears of corn ? 


The emphatic mea and the relegation of mea regna to the past would fix 
by contrast the connotation of aristas and rule out Bryce’s interpretation. 
The order of words is peculiar, but not more so than that in Aen. ii. 278: 


vulneraque illa gerens, quae circum plurima muros 
accepit patrios. 

In the interest of simplicity, the above suggestion appeals to me more 
than the interpretations of Heyne and his successors. But the more I 
ponder the passage, the more I am convinced that Claudian and the 
ancient commentators were right, and am glad to find Meineke and Rib- 
beck among the few modern scholars who hold to the ancient view. What 
are the arguments against it? Heyne raises none; he reasons a priori 
from what the following verses declare, as he thinks, the meaning of the 
passage to be. Conington is the first to present definite objections in 
pronouncing post aliquot aristas a flat phrase after longo post tempore, 
and in questioning whether aristas can mean “harvest” at all. But though 
aliquot may be flat after /ongo, aristas is not flat after tempore; the selection 
of a striking word saves the phrase, not to mention the possibility of inten- 
tional litotes in aliquot. Arista means ‘“‘an ear of corn,” and the plural 
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may well mean “‘a harvest,” as Conington admits. He thinks, however, 
that aliquot distributes the new singular again. But how would the 
Romans say ‘‘several camps,” if not aliquot castra? Claudian thought 
the new meaning of the plural so much of an entity that he modified it 
by the ordinal decimus, not by the distributive, as the rule enjoins. If 
we accept the ancient interpretation, then the whole passage has an easy 
construction and but one possible coloring, that which Ambrose Phillips 
saw there. The lines following present a different mood—because a 
sharp contrast is intended. There are various changes in sentiment in 
this parting speech of Meliboeus; that is its charm. 

At the beginning of this note, I called the verses under discussion 
“‘puzzling.”” The modern reader finds them hard, and is tempted to 
count their difficulty a defect, an evidence of Virgil’s early manner. 
But has not our perplexity dated from Heyne’s new interpretation and 
grown with the accumulation of pros and cons since his time? One 
fact the modern reader might not divine for himself—the meaning of 
aristas—but that is given him by Servius and Claudian. With that infor- 
mation assured, no difficulty remains. 

I can therefore best sum up the points I have tried to make, by repeat- 
ing what seems to me the final explanation of the passage—the comment 
in Servius. 

Post aliquot aristas post multa tempora, et quasi rusticus per aristas numerat 
annos: nam physica rusticanorum est in paleis et in messibus. Mea regna 
id est ubi dominatus sum: vel senem se dicit agros suos recepturum. 


E. K. RAND 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Reports from the Classical Field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Recent Changes in Classical Faculties. 


Western Reserve University: Winfred George Leutner, Ph.D., from Witten- 
berg College, appointed instructor in Greek and Latin. 

Cornell University: C. O. Harris, who was instructor in Latin during the 
absence of Professor C. L. Durham in Europe, has been appointed to the travel- 
ing fellowship in Greek, and is now at Athens. 

Stanford University: Ernest Whitney Martin, A.M., promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of Latin. 

Professor H. R. Fairclough gave courses in Colloquial Latin and Latin 
Literature (twelve lectures) and a seminary in Virgil’s Aeneid vi, during the 
summer at the University of Wisconsin. 

Hotchkiss School: G. S. Scoggin, Ph.D. Harv. ’06, succeeds J. D. Meeker 
as master of Greek. 

Barnard College, Columbia University: Dr. J. Leslie Shear, appointed tutor 
in classical philology. 

Charles Knapp, promoted from adjunct professor to professor of classical 
philology. 

University of Minnesota: Dr. Savage, formerly assistant professor of Greek 
and Latin, made assistant professor of Greek. 

Professor J. B. Pike, of the University, appointed professor of Latin in the 
new School of Education. 

Princeton University: Charles Rufus Morey, promoted from instructor in 
classics to preceptor in art and archaeology. 

Dr. W. W. Hyde, from Cornell, appointed instructor in classics. 

Professor J. B. Carter continues his residence in Rome during the year. 

Professor A. F. West has declined the presidency of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and will continue to be dean of the Graduate School. 
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University of Iowa: Charles Heald Weller, Ph.D. Yale ’04, formerly lecturer 
in Greek literature at Yale, appointed professor of Greek to succeed Professor 
Fairbanks, who has gone to Ann Arbor. 

Stella Lowman, appointed teaching fellow in Latin to succeed H. H. Fitch, 
who goes to the High School at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

University of Pennsylvania: W. N. Bates, promoted from assistant professo1 
to professor of Greek. 

Dr. Walton Brooks McDaniel, promoted to assistant professor in classical 
philology. 

Eugene S. McCartney, appointed assistant in Latin and Greek. 

Former fellows: F. L. Cloud, instructor in the Chester, Pa., High School; 
W. W. Blancke, instructor in the Central High School, Philadelphia; Virginia 
J. Craig, instructor in the Missouri State Normal School; Dr. J. W. Downer; 
instructor in the Marion, Ala., Military Institute. 

University of Missouri: Dr. H. L. Crosby, formerly of the University of 
Pennsylvania, appointed assistant professor of Greek. 

University of Kansas: A. F. Hendrix, assistant professor of Latin, resigned. 

Richard T. Hargreaves appointed instructor in Latin. 

Johns Hopkins University: Samuel Grant Oliphant, Ph.D. in Sanskrit, ’06, 
appointed to a Johnston Research Fellowship. 

Harry L. Wilson, promoted from associate professor of Latin to professor of 
Roman archaeology and epigraphy. 

University of Virginia: James Sugars McLemore, promoted from assistant 
to instructor in Latin. 

Albert Stuart Bolling and Weldon T. Myers, appointed instructors in Latin, 
and Dr. Otis Burgess Sears, instructor in Greek. 

Vassar College: Grace Guthrie, from the Westfield, N. J., High School, 
Elizabeth M. Perkins, Ph.D., from the Western High School, Washington, D. 
C., and Ida C. Thallon, Ph.D., of Columbia University, appointed instructors 
in Latin. 

Harvard University: Edward Kennard Rand, Ph.D., promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of Latin. 

George Henry Chase, promoted from instructor to assistant professor of 
archaeology and curator of classical antiquities. 

Ernest Cary, Ph.D., appointed instructor in Greek. Arthur Stanley Pease, 
Ph.D., appointed instructor in Latin. 

Meetings of Classical Scholars and Teachers in Germany.—The October 
number of the Neue Jahrbiicher contains a discussion of some problems con- 
nected with the meetings of the German “ Philologen und Schulminner,”’ which 
will be of interest to Americans. 

For the purposes of its meetings this association is divided into a number of 
sectional conferences, as follows: Philological, pedagogical, archaeological, Ger- 
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manic, historical-epigraphical, Romance, English, Indogermanic, oriental, math- 
ematical, and natural science. The general meetings, in the proceedings of which 
all the members may take a common interest, appear to be in danger of dropping 
into the background. At any rate, the suggestion is made to hold these general 
meetings at a time when they will not conflict with the special conferences, and 
to offer an opportunity for debate in them. Particularly, it is thought that 
they should serve to bring face to face the conflicting interests in German educa- 
tion, such as, for instance, Gymnasium and Realschule, and to lead their repre- 
sentatives by personal contact to a truer appreciation of each other’s position. 

Three additional proposals are made concerning the scientific work of the 
special conferences: 

1. There should be at each meeting discussions, in such number as may seem 
desirable, the object of which would be to familiarize the members with all 
important discoveries, excavations, etc., that have been made in the various 
fields. This ground has not been covered with sufficient completeness, it is 
thought, at the meetings heretofore. 

2. In the different departments, general, summarizing papers also are pro- 
posed which will cover a somewhat extended field. With the increase of speci- 
alization such surveys have become necessary to inform the individual specialist 
of what is being done in other lines and also to keep the isolated scholar and 
teacher in touch with the progress of investigation in general. Very often a_ 
subject treated in this broad way will be of interest to several of the special con- 
ferences, and they can then, with great profit to the discussion and to themselves, 
be united for the time being in a single meeting. 

3. To avoid the great diversity which generally appears at the meetings, 
it would be well to select some division of a subject or some group of problems, 
in which it happens that there is more than ordinary interest owing to new inves- 
tigations, discoveries, or important differences of opinion, and to concentrate 
upon these and allow them to give the meeting a somewhat special character. 


Connecticut Classical Meeting.—The second meeting of the Connecticut 
section of the New England Association was held on November 3 in the library 
of the Classical Club of Yale University. The programme was as follows: 

Address of welcome (President Hadley, of Yale). 

“Collateral Reading for the Classical Teacher” (Professor Oertel, Yale). 

“The Relation of Latin and English in Secondary Schools” (Principal 
Tirrell, Norwich Free Academy). 

“Lessons to be Learned from the English Public Schools” (Mr. Fox, Univer- 
sity School, New Haven). 

Discussion of the question: “‘How May the Classical Teacher Best Spend a 
Summer Abroad?” (Professor Perrin, Yale, and Dr. Robinson, Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville). 

“The Princeton Preceptorial System” (Professor Kellogg, Princeton). 

“Reconstruction of Ancient Monuments” (Professor Baur, Yale). 
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Another Classical Association.—A committee of the Classical Conference of 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland has made a canvass to ascertain the sentiment of classical teachers 
concerning the advisability of forming an independent classical association. The 
result of the canvass was presented at the meeting of the Conference at Phila- 
delphia, November 30, and the new organization, the Classical Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, was formed. A committee was appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements for the first meeting, some time in the spring. 


State Associations in New England.—Developments within the New England 
Classical Association are progressing rapidly. In addition to the general Asso- 
ciation, affiliated societies are being formed in the separate states. The Con- 
necticut section has already held its second semi-annual meeting, the Vermont 
section has been organized, and steps are being taken in Maine and New 
Hampshire toward the formation of similar societies there. 


The Classical Association of England and Wales.—The fourth general meet- 
ing was held at Manchester, October 11-13. Short lectures on literary topics 
were given by Professors Postgate, Rhys Roberts, and Conway, and one on “A 
Bucranium from the Dictaean Cave in Crete,” by Professor Boyd Dawkins. 
There was an address also by Mr. Justice Kennedy on “The Value of Classical 
Training for the Legal Profession,” and discussion of the relative functions of 
classical and modern languages in secondary education. The committee’s 
report on the pronunciation of Latin was adopted. The recommendations of 
the committee tally with those printed in the April Classcial Review, and it is 
proposed to introduce the new pronunciation into Oxford and Cambridge simul - 
taneously. Visits and excursions to places of interest in and near Manchester 
were arranged by the local members. 


Washington Society of the Archaeological Institute —The programme of the 
past year included illustrated lectures on ‘Recent Archaeological Discoveries 
in Eastern or Chinese Turkestan” (Professor Bloomfield); ‘‘The Latest Dis- 
coveries in Babylonia” (Rev. J. P. Peters); “‘The New Minoan Chronology” 
(Miss Harriet A. Boyd); ‘The Distribution of Attic Vases” (Miss FE. M. A. 
Richters); ‘Excavations in Crete and Their Results” (Professor Fowler); 
“Cicero’s Villas” (Professor Harrington); ‘‘Aspects of Archaeological Work 
in Central America’? (Dr. A. M. Tozzer). 
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Book 


Greece jrom the Coming of the Hellenes to 14. A.D. By E. S. SHuck- 
BURGH. London: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1906. $1.25. 

The “Story of the Nations” series, to which this book belongs, is intended to 
supply the general reading public with an interesting and authentic sketch of 
the development of different peoples. Mr. Shuckburgh has undoubtedly ful- 
filled the first of these requirements in his new history of Greece. His style 
is very easy and attractive and the general plan of the book is commendable, 
although political affairs, in the judgment of the reviewer, still play too great 
a réle in comparison with the more vital interest to be found in the literary and 
artistic output of the Greeks. The great value of the work lies in the extension 
of the history of the Greek states down to the end of Augustus’ reign. So far 
as my knowledge goes, there is no other manual which satisfactorily treats the 
time from Alexander’s death to the accession of Tiberius. It is this portion of his 
task which Mr. Shuckburgh has best fulfilled, and upon the merit of these chap- 
ters the work is recommended for subsidiary reading in high schools and colleges. 

This recommendation must, however, be accompanied by a very serious 
criticism, namely that Mr. Shuckburgh has failed to embody in his work many 
of the established and accepted results of the scholarly work in Greek history 
done during the last twenty-five years. His adherence to the traditional view 
may be due to the conservatism of the author. A conservatism, however, which 
still dates the conspiracy of Cylon (p. 67) after the Draconian laws is worse 
than ignorance. The first chapter of the book, in fact the entire discussion 
down to the time of Greek colonization, must be discarded because of the tra- 
ditional division of the ancient inhabitants of Greece into barbarian Pelasgians, 
followed by the Achaeans, who are succeeded by the Hellenes—a beautifully 
clear division, but absolutely unwarranted (cf. Eduard Meyer, Forschungen 
zur alten Geschichte and Geschichte des Altertums, pp. 55 ff.). The attack upon 
Sinope (p. 281) was made by Mithradates II, not by Mithradates IV. The 
old chronology of the kings of Pontus, followed here by Shuckburgh, was over- 
thrown by Eduard Meyer in his Geschichte von Pontus, which appeared in 1879. 
This by itself may not be a serious error nor affect the real value of the book. 
But unhappily the mistakes quoted are not isolated instances. 

The numerous illustrations are aptly chosen but are sometimes poorly exe- 
cuted, notably the Dexileos monument (p. 103) and the bust of Themistocles 
(p. 109). Typographical errors are not infrequent, such as brexpirns (p. 26), 
proboleuma and 6epaxoy (p. 74), Aegenitan (p. 107), Psysttaleia (p. 119); 
and even include dates, which above all should be correct. The Amphictyons 
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(p. 221) proclaimed the sacred war against the Amphissans in 339, not in 337. 
Compare p. 205, where 305-303 B. C. should be 405—403. 

The spelling of the Greek proper names has wrought havoc with the author. 
There is neither rhyme nor reason in putting Pheidias and Polycleitos (p. 33) 
beside Lysippus. Peisistratus on p. 65 has become Pisistratus on p. 68. 
Oekist (p. 58) is condemned by Synoikismos eleven lines below. Compare 
Myrkinos (p. 92) and Mantinea (p. 210) with Myrcinus (p. 96) and Mantineia 
(p. 213). 

Because of its interesting style and the lack of any other popular work cover- 
ing the latter portion of Greek history, this book will be found useful; but it 
must be used with the definite caution that it is not historically up to date. 

W. L. WesTERMANN 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Caesar: Gallic War, Books I-V. With an Introduction, Notes, Syn- 
onyms, Word-Groups, and Vocabulary. By W. JoHn- 
STON and FREDERICK W. SANFoRD. [“‘The Student’s Series of 
Latin Classics.”] Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1906. Pp. 


lvii+ 359+98. $1.10. 

Another text of Caesar must be added to the list of six appearing since rgor. 
Belonging to ‘The Student’s Series of Latin Classics,” it follows those texts in 
excellence of binding, paper, type, and illustrations. It recalls especially Mr. 
D’Ooge’s Cicero, having similar lists of synonyms and contrasted and related 
words. The text is based upon that of Meusel’s school edition, and comprises 
books i-v. The scheme of printing is unusual. A word appearing more than 
once in books i-v is, on its first appearance, printed in bold-faced type. This 
plan involves a looking forward rather than back, and depends not at all on 
the beginning book used. It is a loss not to have included in the text some 
chapters of books vi and vii. The system of printing, though helpful for be- 
ginners, might well be replaced after the first three books by one which would 
leave a uniform page with no aggressively prominent words. 

The account of Caesar’s life is somewhat disappointing. Facts are presented 
as though the object were to recall them to a mature mind rather than to present 
them for the first time to the mind of a child. Undue space is given to the com- 
plicated situation at Rome; while the last years of the war and its results are 
dismissed in a few lines. 

The discussion of affairs of army, camp, and countries is concise and helpful. 
The book is well supplied with maps, plans, pictures, and designs, among which 
only the agger seems to be missing. ‘Two good features in the vocabulary are 


noticeable. Names of places are marked with letter and figure to facilitate 


their location on the map of all Gaul. And every teacher who has suffered— 
and what teacher has not ?—from the painful pronunciation of proper names 
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will welcome with joy a vocabulary which indicates clearly the English 
pronunciation. 

The tendency in the notes is to give few references and generous translations. 
The latter always emphasize an easy and graceful rendering of the Latin, the 
attainment of which is more than a justification of any generosity. At the end 
of each chapter in book i is given a short list of questions on syntax and forms. 
Such questions must be a help—where in many a schoolroom help is sadly 
needed—in the assignment and clear understanding of what is required. 

The book shows a care in preparation which leaves little to be corrected in 
a new edition. The last sentence on p. xxxi, awkward at the best, needs a 
comma. Numbering would improve the groups of related words. It is not 
easy to see to what group certain words, such as ager and malus, belong. Is 
not “unfriendly disposed” (p. 177) a slip? Writing ac with short a, it might be 
asked why the editors did not follow the Hale-Buck grammar in magnus and 
ignis also. The expression “‘genitive of the whole” is used, but the terminology 
in general, while quite consistent with the new grammar, is that which is as yet 
familiar to the majority of pupils. 

Judged as a whole, the book shows singleness of purpose, a scholarly evenness, 
and a steady resistance to the modern demand for entertainment—qualities which 
assure it a good place, even in the crowded family of Caesar textbooks. 

ANNA S. JONES 

GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 


Greek Prose Composition. For Use in Colleges. By Epwarp H. 
SPrEKER. American Book Co., 1904. Pp. 276. $1.30. 


In plan and scope this book is similar to the Greek Composition of Sidgwick. 
The exercises are all in connected narrative, and they are not “based upon” 
a Greek original, or, at least, a reference to the original is not given to the student. 
There is material enough—145 exercises—for a full four years’ course. Most 
of the passages are narrative in form, the earlier ones rather easier than those in 
Sidgwick’s book, and better suited to our average freshman; at the close there 
are twelve oratorical and twelve philosophical selections from English authors. 
The exercises are sufficiently idiomatic in expression to give the student cause 
for reflection; at times, perhaps, the effort to afford an illustration of what must 
not be used in Greek leads to an overstraining of the English use, as, for instance, 
“rushed on deck and leaped into the water, swimming towards him” (xiii). The 
notes in the earlier portion might call attention more frequently to the excellent 
Syntactical Introduction. In writing Greek composition the freshman is usually 
eager to receive a suggestion, and this need not be so definite as to eliminate 
the necessity of effort on his part. In the later portion, on the other hand, notes 
suggesting the Greek concrete form of expression for the English abstract are 
more frequent than they need be. The renderings that are here offered are 
generally good, but occasionally they do not correctly convey the meaning of 
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the English. For example, sveradév, at close quarters, does not translate “a 
close and bloody action” (cvi), nor does fidéferGa: correspond to “exposed 
to violence” in cxxx, however correct it might be in another connection; for 
“if he had the power” in vii the indicative would be better than the optative. 
The vocabulary is in general adequate. I should suggest that in a second edi- 
tion contract verbs be given regularly in the infinitive, rather than in the con- 
tracted first singular; neuters in -os should be marked more consistently, and 
eos need not be included among them; the declension of proper names should 
be indicated when there is a possibility of error. Prepositions and temporal 
conjunctions are partly omitted in the vocabulary, a fault not entirely remedied 
by the possibility of finding them in the Introductory Notes, especially as the 
alphabetical order there followed is the Greek and not the English. Of other 
omissions I have noted bury, owner, and island; 6 petvywv is given for plaintiff. 
Under pronouns in the Introduction it would not be amiss to mention the demon- 
strative use of the article, and the article with the participle ($ 33) might well 
be treated under this head on account of the frequent confusion of this idiom 
with some pronominal constructions. 

These suggestions are not made in a fault-finding spirit. The book is an 
excellent one, and will be welcomed even by teachers who may prefer Sidgwick, 
because an occasional change from one to the other will be not only a relief to 
the teacher but an advantage to the student. In advanced work Sidgwick will 
perhaps continue to be preferred—4dws re xal because it holds the key to the 


the situation, or vice versa. 
A. G. Larrp 


Propertius. Translated by J. S. Pumtirmore. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1906. Pp. xi+183. $1.00. 

This version, the work of an editor of Propertius, himself favorably known 
as a writer of graceful verse, is of twofold interest. In the first place Phillimore’s 
prose is in the main a successful rendering of his author, and in the second 
place he gives us in some eighty footnotes, indicating departures from the Oxford 
edition, his latest views on the text. Some of these proposed readings are new 
conjectures, and taken together they are indicative of a disposition to relinquish 
the ultra-conservative attitude adopted by the author in 1go2. 

Of the many points which invite discussion I must content myself with 
referring to a very few. 

i. 21 was surely not written, as Phillimore says (see also Plessis Epitaphes 
1905), “for a cenotaph.” A grave-inscription does not address any single indi- 
vidual, but all who may chance to pass that way. i. 17. 3, mec mihi solito, is 
taken =et mihi insolito. This may well be right; cf. i. 20. 14, mec expertos = 
et inexpertos. After ii. 6. 16 Phillimore inserts iii. 18. 29f. Butler had 
already proposed this transposition, but it remained for our editor to make it 
possible by his emendation of hic to hinc. Without this change the sense was 
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unsatisfactory (A. J. P. 1905, p. 469). ii. 22. 44, quid iuvat et nullo ponere verba 
loco? ‘The translation, ‘‘What is the good of spending words without so much 
as a meaning?” justifies the retention of et. ii. 26. 47 ff., testis Amymone latices 
dum (N; cum ceteri) ferret in arvis compressa: ‘Witness Amymone (who yielded 
to him in the fields on condition she might have water to bring).” But dum 
would make it mean that it was A. who sought the embrace and obtained it by 
agreeing to fetch water. At iii. 18. 31 f., Phillimore now reads: 
at tibi nauta pias hominum quo traicit umbras 
huc animae portet corpus inane tuae 

—perhaps a true correction. iii. 7. 46 nil, ubi (NFL; nisi, F(corr.), DV) flere 
potes (Dresd.; potest, O): “Ah my friend, you make a poor enough appearance 
in the place where only our tears can reach you!”” Nineteen words for four is 
more like exegesis than translation, and as the dead are wept not in Hades 
but on earth, the phrase would mean, if it means anything, nil hic potes. The 
conjectures at iii. 15. 11, sero, and iv. 7. 56, cumbaque, deserve at least the verdict 
“‘fortasse.”’ 

The book abounds in happy phrases, from which it is hard to choose the 
best. For civilia busta Philippos, “‘that Philippi where Roman brought Roman 
to the grave;” for lapides memores, ‘‘the stones of memory;” meracas uvas 
is rendered heady grape;” conscia terra, “earth quick with secrets.”” Occa- 
sionally there is a quaintness foreign to the Latin. Thus avecta externis rotis 
becomes ‘‘forayed upon a stranger’s wheels.” The words “sluice” and “char- 
ter” are a bit overworked. ‘Feigned deceits” has an odd sound, and one 
does not like to find for forvi senis “‘the old curmudgeon.” A Roman might 
exclaim me miserum! without losing his self-respect, but an English Propertius 
would be poor indeed if his stock of expletives could furnish nothing more virile 
than ‘‘mercy on us!” 

But it is unfair to carp at trifles, for Phillimore has in general expressed his 
poet’s meaning in choice and vigorous English, and his work deserves cordial 
recognition among lovers of the classics. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY B. O. Foster 


Roman Historical Sources and Institutions. [‘ University of Michigan 
Studies: Humanistic Series,” Vol. I.] New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1904. Pp. 402. $2.50. 

So great is the extent and the variety of the papers included in this series 
of studies, that it is impossible within the limits of this review to do more than 
call attention to the topics treated. 

The first paper by the editor of the volume, Professor Henry A. Sanders, 
discusses the origin of the “‘Myth about Tarpeia,” first collecting the various 
versions handed down by Greek and Roman writers. After criticizing the 
theories of modern scholars, he himself explains the myth as aetiological, attempt- 
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ing to account for the custom of punishing traitors by hurling them from the 
Tarpeian rock. Tarpeius was named as the traitor in the earlier versions, 
while the feminine form was substituted through the influence of the name of 
one of the earliest vestal virgins. Certain details of the myth were affected by 
the adjacent Porta Pandana. 

Professor Dennison considers various views of Horace’s ‘Carmen Saecu- 
lare” as a processional, particularly the hypothesis of Mommsen, and concludes 
“that the ‘Carmen Saeculare,’ as a whole, was first sung upon the Palatine 
Hill, in front of the temple of Apollo, immediately after sacrifice had been offered 
to the god; that then in stately procession the chorus passed over to the Capi- 
toline Hill, possibly chanting hymns along the way; and that there the ‘Car- 
men’ was repeated.” 

Miss Mary Gilmore Williams, in the second of her ‘‘Studies in the Lives of 
Roman Empresses,” a sequel to the first study in Am. Jour. Arch. V1, pp. 259- 
305, writes the biography of Julia Mamaea, the mother of Alexander Severus. 

Dr. Duane Reid Stuart, writing on ‘The Attitude of Dio Cassius toward 
Epigraphic Sources,” lays special stress upon proofs that Dio did not use the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, the Augustan authorship of which is stoutly main- 
tained against Beck. The possible use of other inscriptions is then considered. 
“There are at most four instances in which he cites inscriptions from personal 
familiarity with them. Moreover, in these cases his attitude is not that of a 
diligent inquirer who has gone in all seriousness to the stones for data by which 
to amplify or verify the material furnished by literary sources.” 

In his second paper, Professor Sanders discusses the lost epitome of Livy. After 
an exhaustive review of recent literature on the subject, he considers by a com- 
parison of parallel passages the relations to the epitome of the auctor De vir. 
ill., Appian, Lucan, Ampelius, Dio Cassius, Plutarch, and Suetonius. The 
epitome itself is shown to have drawn at times upon other sources than Livy. 
In conclusion, an interesting suggestion is presented that the unknown author 
of the epitome is no other than the Livius filius, twice cited by Pliny as a source 
for his Natural History. 

Professor Drake’s study of the Principales of the Early Empire is based 
upon the incomplete list of Cauer (Eph. Ep. IV, pp. 355-481), and seeks to prove 
by the study of epigraphical material the disappearance of the subordinate offi- 
cials of the civil service in the third century and the substitution for them of the 
principales, the subalterns of the army between the rank of common soldier 
and centurion. 

The last paper of the volume, “‘Centurions as Substitute Commanders of 
Auxiliary Corps,” by Dr. George H. Allen, is likewise based upon a study of 
the inscriptions. A distinction is made between curator and praepositus cohortis 
on the assumption that the former is in temporary command only. ‘The conclu- 
sion is drawn from the inscriptions that the commanders of auxiliary corps were, 
in general, centurions in the early period and officers of equestrian rank in the 


later period. 
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The volume is provided with an Index of Passages Treated, also an Index 
of Subjects. As so much of the material used is epigraphical, an Index of Inscrip- 


tions should have been added. 
Epwarp A. BECHTEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Homers Ilias in verkiirzter Ausgabe. Von A. Tu. Curist. Mit 
17 Abbildungen und 2 Karten. Dritte durchgesehene Auflage 
M. 2.50. 


Thucydides. Ausgewahlte Abschnitte. Bearbeitet von CHRISTIAN 
Harper. Erster Theil: Text. Mit 1 Titelbild und 3 Karten. 
Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. M. 2. 


Vergils Aeneis. Herausgegeben von W. Kioucek.  Dritte Auflage. 
M. 2.50. 

C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Herausgegeben 
von IGNAZ PRAMMER. Mit einem Anhang: Das Rémische 


Kriegswesen in Caesars Gallischen Kiampfen, von ERNST 
Katinka. Mit Titelbild, 1 Farbendrucktafel, 39 Textabbild- 
ungen und 11 Karten. Neunte Auflage. M. 2. 

Leipzig: Freytag; Wien: Tempsky, 1905. 

This series of Greek and Latin texts intended for use in the schools of Ger- 
many is printed in large, clear type on good paper. The Greek type is partic- 
ularly attractive. 

The editor of the Homer has not taken us into his confidence regarding 
the principles he followed in making the selections, or rather omissions. Nat- 
urally he omits all lines of doubtful authenticity or morality. The expurgation, 
however, is purely mechanical, and in some instances results in useless mutila- 
tion. One cannot but wonder why he printed Agamemnon’s shameless remarks 
about his wife (i. 113 ff.) and robbed the Bellerophon incident of its moral sig- 
nificance by the exclusion of Anteia (vi. 158-66). It would seem, too, that the 
editor is unduly solicitous of the good name of the king of gods and men (cf. 
the omission of ii. 319). He even excludes his undignified threat to lay violent 
hands on Juno (i. 569). The trifling space gained by such pruning is more than 
lost by the inclusion of the tasteless ending of book xxii. The omissions, which 
amount to something more than 5,000 lines, do not interrupt the course of the 
story. An excellent feature of the introduction is a survey of the events by days 
An appendix is devoted to a brief discussion of the site of Troy, and Homeric 
armor and art of war. 

The selections from Thucydides amount to 251 pages. ‘The brief introduction 
is devoted to a discussion of Thucydides’ predecessors, and the character of his 
own work and style. On the whole, the selections have been admirably made. 
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It is inevitable, however, that some readers should miss favorite passages in any 
volume of selections. Not a few will regret that the editor did not include the 
siege of Plataea and the revolution of the Four Hundred. The decision to omit 
the brief summaries that appeared on the margins of the first edition seems hard 
to justify. Such helps are all the more necessary when the even flow of the 
narrative is broken by frequent omissions, even though they are summarized. 
Both of these books are well suited to the needs of college instructors in this country 
who desire to give their classes a comprehensive survey of these authors. 
The edition of the Aeneid presents no striking features. The introduction 
deals briefly with the life and works of Virgil and the story of Aeneas. 
Kalinka’s appendix to the Gallic War gives a detailed account of the Roman 
military organization; it is carefully written and abundantly illustrated. 
There is a surprisng lack of uniformity in the series in the use of Gothic 
and Latin type, for which there is no apparent reason. Only one of the books 
is furnished with a preface. But this is not a serious omission except in the 


case of the Iliad. 
RosBErT J. BONNER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


L’Enseignment des lettres classiques d’Ausone & Alcuin. Par M. 
RocerR. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1905. Pp. 457. 

The title of the present work is one which will perhaps arouse in those familiar 
with the history of the Dark Ages no little curiosity as to how the author found 
enough to say about classical education during this period to fill so large a volume, 
or why a writer on the history of education should have chosen this seemingly 
barren period at all. But the work is intended as an introduction to the history 
of the Carolingian schools, and the author’s aim has been to bring down to the 
beginning of the ninth century the history of the vicissitudes of instruction in 
the classics in western Europe, and particularly in France, from the time of the 
secular schools of the Roman Empire, which in the days of Ausonius still retained 
in a general way the traditions of the Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian. This 
programme involves the consideration of the Roman civil-service schools in the 
fourth century,- the decline of these schools consequent upon the withdrawal 
of the Romans from Gaul in the fifth century, the almost total extinction of 
classical education in France in the next two centuries, due in part to the hostile 
attitude of the church, and the revival of classical education in an altered form 
in Ireland and England, whose monastic schools were the predecessors of the 
Carolingian schools in France. 

But, though the work is intended as an introduction to the history of the 
Carolingian schools, the author has treated the whole period from Ausonius 
to Alcuin with all the exhaustiveness of an independent work. He has carefully 
re-examined all the documents—and many of them are provokingly meager— 
which throw any light upon the culture of these five centuries. This thorough- 
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ness of method has caused him to devote nearly as much space to the sixth and 
seventh centuries which, in France at least, constituted the darkest period of 
the Dark Ages, and which so far as classical education was concerned are little 
more than blanks, as he has given to the earlier and later centuries when classical 
letters may be said, relatively speaking, to have flourished. This fact renders the 
central portion of his work important from the point of view of culture history, 
even if the educational interest of the period is small. His independent exami- 
nation of the evidence has often led him, justly it seems, to place upon the educa- 
tional and scholarly achievements of the intellectual leaders in France from 
the fifth to the eighth centuries a valuation somewhat lower than the traditional 
estimate, which has perhaps been placed unduly high by French writers actuated 
by patriotic enthusiasm for all that is national. His more conservative estimates 
serve to give to these centuries a deeper gloom by the removal of some of the 
few faint rays which, according to the traditional view, were believed to have shed 
an uncertain light amid the general darkness of the period. 

The work is scholarly, thorough, and sane in its judgments, and will be 
found of great service not only to students of education but to students of history 
as well. The value of the work to the scholar is enhanced by the extensive 
bibliographical index and by the fact that M. Roger has taken the pains to cite 


his multitude of authorities in copious footnotes. 
F. W. SHIPLey 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Matriculation Latin. By ADAM CARRUTHERS and J. C. ROBERT- 
son. Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co., 1906. Pp. 416. 

This book is intended to complete the course for matriculation in Ontario, 
after the use of a beginner’s manual, such as the Latin Lessons, by the same 
authors. It accordingly contains Caesar’s Bellum Britannicum and part of the 
second book of the Aeneid, prescribed for intensive reading, together with 
about fifty chapters adapted for sight reading, covering the story of the first 
four of Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul. The last is an excellent feature, and the 
earlier chapters of it are so simplified that it serves admirably for an introduction 
to the reading of Caesar on the completion of the easy selections that all good 
primers now furnish. 

For elaborate essays and profuse illustrations one must look elsewhere: 
indeed the few illustrations given are none too clear; but it may be said that 
essential information is supplied in concise form, while good sense and accuracy 
characterize the whole work. 

The notes are brief and judicious, and the authors have succeeded in their 
aim of making them of real service to the student toward understanding the 
syntax and making an idiomatic version of the prose, and toward appreciating 
the literary flavor of the poetry. In my use of the book with matriculation 
classes I find the index of syntax to the chapters of Caesar a constant satisfaction. 
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There is also included within the space of 140 pages, a compendious state- 
ment of the rules of Latin syntax, accompanied by a double series of exercises 
on prose composition, one series based on the Bellum Gallicum in general, and 
the other on the prescribed chapters. This is the most noteworthy part of the 
book and it would be difficult to find elsewhere a statement of syntax within 
these limits so complete and clear as this one. As a practical textbook for matric- 
ulation work in Canada, this publication has much merit. 

H. J. CRAWForD 

TORONTO 


Roman Private Law. Founded on the /nstitutes of Gaius and Jus- 
tinian. By R. W. Leace. London and New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xi+429. $3.25. 

This book is described by its author as “‘an attempt to meet a want felt in 
teaching Roman law at Oxford, viz., some book which is content to give, as simply 
as possible, the subject-matter of the /nstitutes of Gaius und Justinian, following 
in the main the original order of treatment.’’ There is a Historical Intro- 
duction of forty pages, and then the familiar ius quod vel personas pertinet vel 
ad res vel ad actiones of Gaius and Justinian. The book is thoroughly unpre- 
tentious, and the author in his preface quotes the standard second authorities: 
Moyle, Roby, Poste, Muirhead, Sandars, Sohm, Girard, and Wlassak as those 
to whom he is indebted. 

It is a rather ungracious task to criticize a teacher’s method of presentation 
of familiar topics, but one would think it wise in a book whose main aim is sim- 
plicity and definiteness of statement, for the benefit of beginners to analyze more 
carefully the essential principles of law as posited by Gaius and Justinian. Some 
such simple statement as given by Judge Hammond in his introduction to the 
American edition of Sandars’ Justinian, of the meaning of the famous divison 
of law in the classic Institutes would be a great boon to a beginner struggling 
with this puzzling question. On p. 2 imperial constitutions are classified among 
those laws set by the sovereign legislature, and edicts among those made by some 
delegated authority, while on p. 10 an edict is classified among the imperial 
constitutions. In the first instance the author evidently has in mind only the 
edict of the republican magistrate. The statement on p. 7 that “the Twelve 


Tables were never wholly superseded . . . . but continued to be the ancient 
source from which all law flowed until the time of Justinian” seems self-contra- 
dictory. 


But these are trifles of comparative unimportance, and are chargeable in 
the main to effort at condensation of statement. The book will serve a useful 
function in the field for which the author designs it. It is a happy medium in 
size between Sohm’s Institutes and an elementary treatise like Morey’s Outlines. 

Josera H. DRAKE 
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BOOKS 


FRANK Frost. A Short History 
of Rome. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and & Co., 1906. Pp. 304. Maps, plans, 
illustrations. $1. With Handbook, $1.25. 
Intended for high-school pupils. Accompany. 

ing the volume is a Handbook with bibliographies» 

hints, questions, and other material for the exclu. 
sive use of teachers. 

BENNER, ALLEN RoGeErRs, and SmyTH, 
HERBERT WEIR. Beginner’s Greek 
Book. New York: American Book Co., 
1906, 25 illustrations. Pp. 392. $1.25. 
Consists of Introduction, Sixty Lessons (any 

one of which may be divided in the case of a class 

of young or backward students), Selections from 
the Anabasis, Summaries of Forms and Syntax, 
and Vocabularies. The editors have assumed that 
the student will subsequently use a larger Greek 
grammar in connection with the study of the 

Anabasis and of Homer, and so have eliminated 

some matters that are generally found in beginners’ 

books. 

Drerup, Euc. Isocratis opera omnia. 
Recensuit, scholiis, testimoniis, appa- 
ratu critico instruxit. Vol. I. Leip- 
zig: Dieterich, 1906. Pp. cc+ 196. 
The first volume of an elaborate critical edition 

of Isocrates, based on a collation of practically 

all the known manuscripts and papyri. 

Firow, Bocpan. Die Legionen der 
Provinz Moesia von Augustus bis auf 
Diokletian. Sechstes Beiheft der Bei- 
triige zur alten Geschichte. Leipzig: 
Dieterich, 1906. Fr. 6.25. 

Recent publications on Roman military history 
have for the most part taken the form of mono- 
graphs on particular legions. The author of this 
book has attempted the more difficult task of 
writing the military history of a province. On 
the whole he has produced a work of merit, though 
his bibliographies show some defects and here and 
there his conclusions are based on inadequate 
evidence. 

HARKNESS, ALBERT, KIRTLAND, J. C. JR., 
and Wiuiams, G. A. Nine Orations 
of Cicero. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 
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New York: American Book Co., 1906 

Pp. 544. $1.25. 

HARKNESS, ALBERT, K1rRTLAND, J. C. JR., 
and WItiiams, G. A. Six Orations of 
Cicero. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 
New York: American Book Co., 1906. 
Pp. 464. $1.00. 

School editions of Cicero, the former of which 
contains the four orations Jn Catilinam, the Pro 
Archia, De lege Manilia, Pro Marcella. Pro Li- 
gario, and the fourteenth Philippic; the latter, 
the four orations In Catilinam, the Pro Archia, 
and the De lege Manilia, which form the minimum 
requirements of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Introduction and Vocabulary are the 
same in both books. 

HoFFMANN, O. Die Makedonier, ihre 
Sprache und ihre Volkstum. Gé6ttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1906. M.8. 

This treatise bears directly on the question 
whether the Macedonians were Greeks. The 
author discusses the sources of the Macedonian 
language, the old Macedonian vocabulary, proper 
names, the Macedonian dialect, and finally the 
foundation of the Macedonian empire. He con- 
cludes that the Macedonians were a Greek people, 
who established themselves in the country only 
after subduing an Illyrico-Thracian population. 
The conquered race remained among them, and 
their language had some influence upon the 
Macedonian vocabulary. 


MarsHALL, THomas. Aristotle’s Theory 
of Conduct. London: Fisher Unwin, 
1906. Pp. 600. 215. net. 


An interesting account of the content of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics, with running analysis and comments, 


MommseEN, TH. Gesammelte Schriften. 
IV. Bd. Historische Schriften. I. Bd. 


Berlin: Weidmann, 1906. M. 12. 

The first volume of a series which will contain 
Mommsen’s articles on historical and archaeologi- 
cal subjects, exclusive of the studies contained in 
the two volumes of the Rémische Forschungen. 
His philological writings and his epigraphical and 
numismatic articles will form two other series, 
It is the intention of the editor, Professor Hirsch- 
feld, to add a general index to the whole collection, 
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In the present volume it is interesting to note 
that many of the articles have been corrected in 
the light of Mommsen’s own later researches. 


SHARPLEY, H. A Realist of the Aegean: 
A Verse-Translation of the Mimes of 
Herodas. London: David Nutt, 1906. 


Pp. x+57. 2s. 6d. 

The first translation of the Mimes of Herodas 
into English. The translation, which is in rhym- 
ing couplets, keeps fairly closely to the original. 


ARTIC 


BRUGMANN, Karr. Senes iuvenis. Ar- 
chiv fiir lateinische Lexi.ographie und 
Grammatik XV (1906). 1-9. 

Attributes to the influence of its opposite iu- 
venis (1) the failure of the original *seno-s to re- 
main true to the O-declension, as, for example, 
novos, cavos, caecus, longus, and plenus did, and 
(2) its use as a substantive. 

RAEDER, Hans. Ueber die Echtheit der 
platonischen Briefe. Rheinisches Mu- 
seum LXI (1906). 427-71. 

After outlining the history of the controversy in 
regard to the genuineness of the letters, Raeder 
devotes a section of his article to the dates of their 
composition. Then, by instituting a detailed com- 
parison of the letters and the dialogues with special 
reference to hiatus, vocabulary, and style, he draws 
attention to the many points of resemblance to the 
later dialogues as indications of genuineness. The 
fact that the agreement is with the later dialogues, 
he regards as significant, for on the basis of his 
chronology the letters were among Plato’s later 
works. 

Cima, ANTONIO. Octaviana: Nuovi ap- 
punti sulle relazione della tragedia Oc- 
tavia cogli Annali di Tacito. Rivista 
di filologia XXXIV (1906). 529-64. 
Defending the position taken in his monograph, 

La tragedia romana Octavia e gli Annali di Tacito, 

against the criticism of Ladek in Zettschrift fiir die 

dsterr. Gymn. (1905), 8 u. 9 Heft, Cima reiterates 
his belief that the author of the Octavia was in- 
fluenced by the account given in Tacitus’ Annals. 

By a detailed comparison of many passages he 

combats Ladek’s contention that the resemblances 

are only such as would naturally be expected in 
two treatments of the same subject. 


HEINZE, RICHARD. Supplicium. Archiv 
fiir lateinische Lexikographie und 


Grammatik XV (1906). 89-105. 
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Why is it that the one word supplicium means 
means both “‘prayer’’ and ‘‘death penalty’’? 
After noticing the various answers to this question 
that have been given in ancient and modern times, 
Heinze states his own view. By means of a num- 
ber of passages cited from Plautus he shows that 
the dominant meaning of the word in that author 
is ‘‘atonement’’ which is offered voluntarily by 
the offender and accepted as satisfactory by the 
person injured. When the offense was against a 
god, the sinner’s efforts to attain grace naturally 
took the form of “‘prayer’’ or “‘sacrifice.’’ Later 
(the transition may be seen in Terence) the idea 
of ‘‘atonement”’ passed into that of ‘‘ punishment,” 
which in turn became specialized in ‘‘death 
penalty.” 


HeEntzeE, C. Zur Entwickelungsgeschich- 
te der Finalsitze auf Grund der homer- 
ischen Epen. Philologus LXV (1906). 


161-92. 

In this article the pre-ethnic character of the final 
infinitive and future participle, the development of 
final «7 clauses from an original parataxis, the 
origin and growth of clauses introduced by o¢pa, 
iva, ws, ws Ke, Os Ke, ws av, OTwS, and éws are sys- 
tematically set forth. The treatise belongs to that 
familiar class of grammatical disquisition in which 
an old field is worked over with some gain in details 
of development and some not uninteresting statis- 
tics, but without essential reconstruction of cur- 
rent theory. It contains little that will be new to 
those who have studied under Gildersleeve or 
Goodwin. 


Mitper, Drierricu. Analyse des zwélf- 
ten und zehnten Buches der Odyssee. 
Philologus LXV (1906). 193-247. 

A sequel to the author’s analysis of the ninth 
book of the Odyssey in Hermes XXXVIII (1903). 
414 ff. Beginning with a criticism of Kirchhoff’s 
work, Miilder submits the different parts of the 
twelfth and tenth books to a searching analysis. 
His conclusion is that in them we have two distinct 
elements—an older stratum of story, upon and 
within which the poet of our Odyssey has done his 
work of elaboration, combination, and expansion, 
He assigns to the compiler a more important part 
in the composition of the poem than even Wila- 
mowitz did, and rates his poctical skill higher. 
It is his opinion that while some of the stories, e. g.. 
those of Aeolus, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, 
might have been already combined in a narrative 
of sea adventure, such a story as that of Circe 
could hardly have found a place there. On the 
whole he is inclined to believe that it was the 
poet of the Odyssey who first brought them together. 


